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Reflection  (ri  flek  shen)  n.  1.)  The  act  of  casting 
back  from  a  surface.  2.)  To  happen  as  a  result  of 
something.  3.)  Something  that  exists  dependently  of 
all  other  things  and  from  which  all  other  tilings  de- 
rive. 4.)  To  look  at  something  carei'ully  so  as  to 
understand  the  meaning. 


Architectural  Education  and  the 
21st  Century:  Business  as  Usual? 


Ounter  L/lttm^r  Architecture   currently   enjoys   an   unprecedented 

amount  of  publicity.  Photographs  of  the  leaders  in 
the  field  have  graced  the  front  pages  of  such  major 
publications  as  Time  and  Newsweek.  Feature  articles 
on  innovative  trends  in  architecture  or  on  glamorous, 
new  projects  and  their  designers  appear  with  in- 
creasing frequency  in  all  the  major  newspapers,  even 
airline  journals.  Drawings  and  renderings  bv  ar- 
chitects have  become  fashionable  items  for  art  gal- 
leries. 

All  this  limelight  is  deceiving.  Architecture  is  actually 
in  decline,  losing  ground  in  the  marketplace.  A  re- 
cent study  by  Francis  T.  Ventre  shows  that  not  only 
the  construction  market  is  receding  within  the  Gross 
National  Product,  but  "that  receipts  for  architectural 
design  and  consulting  services  are  a  shrinking  share 
of  a  shrinking  market."'  Architectural  firms  lost  one- 
fifth  of  their  share  of  the  building  design  and  consult- 
ing market  from  1967  to  1977,  primarily  to  engineer- 
ing-oriented finns.^  Estimates  by  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects,  based  on  various  sources,  indi- 
cate that  this  trend  is  continuing  into  the  eighties.^ 
There  are  other  signs  for  architecture  s  demise.  The 
compensation  for  architects  and  their  employees  has 
declined  in  real  dollars  since  1970  and  has  not  kept 
pace  with  other  comparable  professionals.^  The 
competition  for  commissions  among  architects 
themselves  has  become  so  fierce  that  it  has  led  to 
severe  undercutting  of  fees.  In  part,  this  is  due  to 
a  shrinking  and  also  depressed  constniction  market, 
but  it  can  be  inferred  that  some  of  this  is  the  result 
of  the  receding  market  share  for  architects. 

There  is  a  heightened  awareness  of  the  environment 
within  the  general  public,  yet  architecture  is  fighting 
for  its  place.  In  the  eyes  of  the  public,  architecture 
occurs  in  a  cloud  of  mystery.  Few  people  know  what 
architects  do  and  what  they  are  responsible  for. 
While  precise  technical  know-how  is  easily  as- 
sociated with  engineering,  the  only  expertise  readily 
conceded  to  architects  is  in  the  area  of  "styling"  and 


aesthetics.  Thus  architects  are  primarily  perceived 
as  image-  and  form-makers  (hence,  their  recent  suc- 
cess and  publicity  with  stylish  buildings),  and  ar- 
chitecture is  viewed  as  an  item  of  luxury  and  fashion. 


This  image  of  architecture  may  be  distorted;  it  is, 
nevertheless,  not  totally  unfounded,  as  many  ar- 
chitects will  admit.  But  it  would  be  a  great  fallacy 
to  believe  that  architecture  faces  only  an  image  prob- 
lem. The  problem  strikes  deeper:  it  is  the  conten- 
tion— and  thesis — of  this  paper  that  architecture  is 
incapable  of  stating  and  proving  its  case;  that  is,  its 
necessity  and  relevance,  because  it  has  not  success- 
fully achieved  the  transition  from  a  craft  to  a  modem 
discipine  and  developed  into  a  discipine  all  its  own! 
In  spite  of  its  long  history  and  tradition,  architecture 
has  never  developed  a  solid  base  to  operate  from 
nor  a  sound  mechanism  for  its  self-renewal. 

There  are  three  components  that  constitute  a  mod- 
em discipline  and  ensure  its  continuous  progress 
and  self-renewal.  They  are  theory  and  research; 
practice;  and  education.  Of  these  three  components, 
theory  and  research  is  almost  nonexistent  in  architec- 
ture, and  education  does  not  exist  in  its  own  right; 
it  is  subordinated  to  the  third,  practice.  Thus,  for 
its  progress  and  self-renewal — the  generation  of  new 
knowledge  and  ideas — architecture  relies  exclusively 
on  the  area  of  practice  for  leaders  to  emerge  within 
the  profession  that  will  set  new  trends  and  point  the 
way  to  the  future.  Trial  and  error,  experience,  and 
intuition  are  the  main  ingredients  of  this  process.  It 
is  the  method  of  a  craft  rather  than  a  modem  discip- 
line. 

This  unusual  phenomenon — the  absence  of  a  knowl- 
edge base  and  effective  mechanism  for  self-renewal, 
and  the  belief  that  all  the  answers  to  architecture 
lie  in  practice — can  be  understood  only  in  the  light 
of  historical  developments. 


Architecture  in  History 

Throughout  most  of  its  history,  architecture  experi- 
enced a  very  intimate  relationship  between  the  cre- 
ation of  new  knowledge,  its  application  in  practice 
and  its  transfer  to  another  generation.  It  was  per- 
sonified in  the  master  builder  and  his  studio  to  whom 
an  aspiring  young  "architect"  was  apprenticed  for 
his  education.  Architecture  was  solidly  rooted  within 
the  craft  of  building  and  was  controlled  by  the  rules 
of  a  strict  guild  system.  New  ideas  and  developments 
were  the  result  of  exploration  and  experimentation 
within  everyday  practice,  the  accumulation  of  ex- 
perience, and  the  perfection  of  skills.  This  knowl- 
edge, often  treated  as  secret,  was  then  passed  on 
through  the  master/apprenctice  organization.  That 
this  system  was  capable  of  unusual  achievements  is 
made  evident  by  the  great  pieces  of  architecture 
that  have  survived  over  centuries.  The  Gothic  period 
was  perhaps  its  culmination.  It  was  also  the  last  time 
that  a  complete  unity  between  "theory,"  practice, 
and  education  was  achieved. 

The  first  significant  change  in  this  stnicture  occurred 
during  the  Renaissance.  The  rediscovery  of  antiquity 
and  the  "discovery"  of  man  and  nature  as  separate, 
discrete  entities  led  to  a  dramatic  change  in 
philosophic  outlook.  Man  and  the  world  he  lived  in, 
instead  of  the  "Kingdom  of  Heaven"  he  aspired  to, 
became  the  subject  of  intense  study  and  exploration. 
It  was  the  dawn  of  modem  science  and  the  seed  of 
modem  technology — yet  it  occurred  under  the  au- 
spices of  art.  It  could  even  be  called  "science" 
through  art,  for  it  was  artists  who  began  to  probe 
the  phenomena  of  the  world  around  them  and 
sought  to  decipher  its  secrets  and  meaning.  The 
ultimate  answer  to  this  they  saw  in  the  immense 
beauty  of  the  universe  as  manifest  in  its  order,  har- 
mony, and  perfection. 

Architectural  studies  formed  an  integral  part  of  these 
investigations  for  they  believed  that  architecture, 
more  than  anv  other  fomi  of  art.  could  reflect — even 


recreate — this  ideal  order.  The  search  for  the  ideal 
form  (with  the  antique  as  model)  and  the  attempt 
to  define  it  through  its  perfected,  idealized  compo- 
nents— geometrv  and  systems  of  order  and  propor- 
tion— were  the  result.  They  were  also  the  beginning 
of  Architectural  Theory  as  a  separate  discipline  in 
architecture.  Probably  for  the  first  time,  architec- 
tural solutions  evolved  from  theoretical  inquiry 
rather  than  grew  out  of  the  lore  and  practice  of 
building. 

This  had  far-reaching  consequences.  Theoretical 
studies  freed  architecture  from  the  bonds  of  the 
craft  svstem.  It  became  an  art  and  a  profession.  The 
split  between  theory  and  building  initiated  the  sep- 
aration and  specialization  of  designer  and  builder  as 
we  know  it  today.  At  the  same  time,  the  intimate 
relationship  of  architecture  with  the  general  public 
was  severed.  The  medieval  master  mason  had  been 
a  man  of  the  people,  the  renaissance  artist/architect 
was  dependent  on  commissions  from  aristocratic  pa- 
trons; he  was  an  elite  professional  for  an  elite  as 
clients. 

As  the  nature  and  character  of  architecture  changed, 
so  did  the  education  of  an  architect.  Though  its 
method — the  master/apprentice  system — remained 
intact,  there  was  a  change  in  its  content:  from  the 
know-how  and  skills  of  a  craft,  to  design  as  an  art 
and  a  form  of  theoretical  inquiry.  Architectural  Prac- 
tice was  almost  synonymous  with  Architectural 
Theory.  It  is,  thus,  of  little  surprise  that  the  Renais- 
sance not  only  gave  birth  to  Architectural  Theoiy 
but  was  also  its  high  point.  Renaissance  theorists, 
in  their  works,  set  the  standard  and  model  for 
theoretical  studies  for  the  next  centuries.  They  also 
determined  its  major  focus  and  direction.  Since  that 
time.  Architectural  Theory  has,  almost  exclusively, 
concentrated  on  issues  of  architectural  form  and 
order — the  "object  aspects"  of  architecture. 

The  newlv  achieved  constellation  of  theory,  architec- 


tiiral  praetict'.  and  cducatioTi  lasted  liir  appnixi- 
inatclv  two  centuiiL's  before  it  iiiidcnveiit  lurtlier 
transformation  and  differentiation.  The  attempt  to 
institutionalize  art  education  (and,  thus,  also  ar- 
chitectural education,  initiated  in  France  under 
Louis  XIV)  led  to  the  institutionalization  of  Architec- 
tural Theory  and,  ultimately,  to  architecture  as  a 
whole.  Its  outcome  was  the  famous  Ecole  des  Beaii.x 
Arts — the  detachment  of  theory  and  education  from 
architectural  practice  and  the  subordination  of  the 
profession  to  either  one  of  them.  This  transfer  in 
the  role  of  leadership  began  when  the  foremost  art- 
ists of  the  period  were  appointed  to  teaching  posi- 
tions. As  time  went  by,  the  leadership  came  to  rest 
in  the  authority  of  the  institution  itself  This  authority 
was  grounded  in  theoretical  work  and  teachings  of 
the  Academy  because  theoretical  inquiry,  besides 
education,  had  become  the  main  mission  of  its  fac- 
ulty. 

Theoretical  studies  of  the  Beaux  Arts  built  upon  the 
theories  and  findings  of  the  Renaissance.  Like  those 
of  the  Renaissance,  they  were  deeply  rooted  in  his- 
tory and  derived  their  meaning  from  the  traditional, 
primarily  classical,  vocabulary  of  architectural  form. 
Although  these  investigations  again  centered  on 
questions  of  architectural  form  and  order,  the 
Academy  attempted  to  put  architecture  on  a  more 
rational,  normative  base  and  to  develop  a  more  sys- 
tematic, formalized  language  of  architecture, 
thereby  extending  its  meaning  and  significance. 

Because  of  the  strong  union  between  theory  and 
education,  there  was — at  least  initially — a  strong 
flow  of  new  knowledge  and  ideas  from  the  Academy 
to  the  profession  via  its  graduating  students.  But, 
because  this  was  mostly  a  one-way  street,  it  was 
inevitable  that  an  Ivory  Tower  syndrome  developed. 
It,  ultimately,  led  to  the  Academy's  demise. 

Modem  Architecture 

The  paradigm -shift  from  l9th  century  Revivalism  to 
Modernism  radically  altered  the  course  of  architec- 
ture and  revolutionized  its  aesthetic  expression.  It 
attempted  to  define  architecture  within  the  realm 
of  modem  science  and  engineering  rather  than  as 
an  art.  Truth,  the  axiom  of  science,  was  seen  as  its 
ultimate  goal  and  value;  the  machine,  the  objectified 
process  of  science  and  its  abstract  beauty,  were  to 
be  its  guiding  spirits.  Thus  began  an  unprecedented 
search  for  an  entirelv  novel  canon  and  vocabulary 
of  form. 

It  was  paralleled  bv  a  dramatic  reversal  in  the  role 
of  leadership:  from  the  Academy  back  to  the  prac- 
ticing profession.  The  leaders  of  the  Modem  move- 
ment accused  the  Beaux  Arts  of  living  in  the  past, 
of  having  k)st  touch  with  its  own  time  and  reality. 


and  of  artistic  dishonesty  and  eorruption.  In  their 
vyvs.  it  dogmatically  propagated  ever-new  revivalist 
versions  of  an  architectural  language  which  they  felt 
were  not  only  obsolete  but  totally  inappropriate  for 
the  problems  of  the  20th  century.  In  reaction  to 
this,  the  founders  of  the  Modem  movement  in- 
tended to  create  a  "New  Architecture":  an  architec- 
ture that,  on  the  one  hand,  was  completely  indepen- 
dent from  historic  precedent  and,  on  the  other,  was 
rooted  in  practice  instead  of  academic  pursuit. 


Such  an  ambitious  undertaking  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  with  a  great  deal  of  theoretical  inquiry 
and  experimentation.  The  early  Modem  move- 
ments, from  Expressionism  to  De  Stijl  and  Construc- 
tivism, did  much  to  fill  this  role.  But  it  was  the 
so-called  "Masters  of  Modem  Architecture"  who 
developed  the  theoretical  and  conceptual  framework 
that  underlies  all  of  modem  architecture  and  who 
generated  its  new  form  vocabulary.  Theory  and  prac- 
tice became  almost  indistinguishable:  for  the  Mod- 
ernists, they  were  but  mere  extensions  of  each  other. 
As  theorist/practitioners,  they  personified  their  new 
unity  in  an  ideal  manner.  Almost  all  of  their  projects 
were  theoretical  studies  or  tested  theoretical  con- 
cepts. 

Education  was  equally  affected  by  this  new  emphasis 
on  practice.  The  strong  tie  between  theoretical  in- 
quiry and  education  that  was  so  typical  for  the 
Academy  was  replaced  by  a  new  alliance  between 
practice  and  education.  The  organization,  cur- 
riculum, and  products  of  the  Bauhaus  are  clear  tes- 
timony to  that.  This  is  tme  despite  the  fact  that 
Gropius's  major  objective  was  to  develop  and  insti- 
tute a  new  synthesis  between  theory,  practice,  and 
education  and  that  theoretical  studies,  besides  prac- 
tice, constituted  a  major  part  of  the  activities  at  the 
Bauhaus  by  both  faculty  and  students.  Yet,  practi- 
cally all  of  this  research,  at  least  in  architecture,  was 
applied  research,  heavily  oriented  towards  im- 
mediate production.  This  was  inevitable  if  one  con- 
siders that  the  Bauhaus  saw  its  mission  was  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  industry,  art,  and  architecture:  that 
it  believed  that  fimctionalism,  the  machine,  and  in- 
dustrialization were  the  means  to  solve  the  problems 
of  our  time;  and  that  it  was  imder  pressure  of  having 
to  create  a  "New  Architecture"  that  would  be  with- 
out the  benefit  of  historic  precedent. 

The  Bauhaus  was  the  first — and  also  the  last — school 
to  achieve  this  aspired  unity  and  balance  between 
theory,  practice,  and  education  that  had  eluded  ar- 
chitecture for  so  long.  It  also  was  the  last  time  a 
school  held  a  leadership  role  within  the  profession 
and  had  great  influence  on  the  course  of  architec- 
ture. 


The  pragmatism  that  was  instilled  in  architecture  I)v 
the  Modem  movement  still  endures.  Over  time  it 
has  taken  on  the  proportions  of  an  untjuestioned 
dogma. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  curricula  of  the 
majority  of  current  schools  were  modeled  after  the 
Bauhaus  and  that  their  teaching  was  (and  in  most 
instances,  still  is)  based  on  the  principles  of 
functionalism.  Yet  little  of  the  phikisophy,  method, 
and  spirit  that  generated  the  Bauhaus — the  continu- 
ous interplay  between  theory,  practice,  and  educa- 
tion under  one  and  the  same  roof — was  ever  incor- 
porated and  realized.  Although  the  majority  of  fac- 
ulty members  are  still  recmited  from  the  practicing 
profession,  with  the  most  prestigious  schools  trying 
to  engage  leading  professionals  as  visiting  critics, 
their  primary  interest  lies  in  private  practice,  that 
is,  outside  the  confines  of  schools  and  universities. 

The  result  is  that  the  tie  between  practice  and  edu- 
cation has  been  severed.  The  two  have  become  sepa- 
rate entities,  and  the  schools  have  been  reduced  to 
mere  followers  of  the  profession:  trade  schools  that 
pass  on  the  know-how  of  status-quo  practice. 
The  Bauhaus  was  a  place  of  learning  for  both  faculty 
and  students  alike.  Little  of  that  learning  remains 
today.  Theory  and  research  lead  a  life  of  token  exis- 
tence within  most  schools.  (The  exception  is  the 
recent  revival  of  theoretical  criticism.  Because  of 
the  separation  of  the  schools  from  the  profession, 
they  are  isolated  from  architectural  practice — and 
completely  overshadowed  bv  it. 

With  the  establishment  of  Modem  arcliitecture — 
the  consolidation  of  its  theoretical  base  and  develop- 
ment of  a  coherent  canon  and  vocabulary  of  fonn — 
and  its  acceptance  by  the  profession,  the  phase  of 
exploration  came  to  an  end  and  the  emphasis  shifted 
to  application  in  everyday  practice  and  the  mar- 
ketplace. Architectural  commissions  were  no  longer 
experiements,  as  in  the  early  period  of  the  Modem 
movement,  but  became  routine — secure  within  a 
commonly  agreed-upon  style  and  methodology.  And 
since  the  tenets  of  Modem  architecture  were  not 
under  question — all  its  problems  seemed  to  have 
been  solved —  theoretical  inquiry  and  research  were 
deemed  superfluous.  Indeed,  they  were  seen  as  a 
threat  to  the  individual  architect's  creativity. 

The  attributes  that  so  distinguished  the  Masters — 
the  personification  of  theory  and  practice — disap- 
peared. What  differentiates  the  average  practi  tioner 
from  a  "leading"  professional  is  merely  a  matter  of 
personal  creativity  and  skill.  The  quest  for  new 
knowledge  and  insight  is  replaced  by  an  emphasis 
on  experience  and  professional  know-how.  The  de- 
cline of  theory  and  education  has  led  to  a  decline 


of  thought  and  leaming — and  reduced  everything 
to  "doing." 

Architecture  is  diminished  to  practice  and  Iniilding; 
it  has  regressed  to  a  professionally  executed  craft. 
The  pragmatism  that  was  brought  to  it  by  the  Mod- 
em movement  to  help  bring  it  back  to  reality  has 
ultimately  tumed  against  it  and  fuilliered  its  demise. 

Modem  architecture  began  itsjoumey  underasocial 
premise;  it  was  one  of  its  foremost  tenets.  The  Mod- 
emists  believed  that  architecture — through  modem 
technology — could  create  a  better  physical  world 
but  also  a  "new  man,"  and  a  "new"  and  better  soci- 
ety. The  machine  was  to  be  the  instnnnent  to  break 
down  all  class  distinctions,  because  it  would  provide 
equal  and  universal  access  to  all  goods.  And,  by 
extension,  architecture  would  come  within  the  reach 
of  everyone.  Thus,  it  would  overcome  its  problem 
of  an  elite  profession  serving  only  the  elite  of  society. 
Architecture  would  tmly  be  a  social  art. 

How  seriously  the  Modem  movement  took  this  re- 
sponsiblity  is  evidenced  by  the  importance  it  as- 
signed to  the  question  of  housing.  All  the  Masters 
pursued  the  issue  of  the  dwelling  in  their  various 
explorations.  It  led  to  the  evolution  of  the  modem 


It  is  clear  meanwlule,  that  modem  architecture  has 
largely  foiled  to  realize  its  social  objectives.  Public 
housing  is  the  most  definitive,  but  not  only,  proof 
of  this.  Not  all  of  this  is  modem  architecture's  fault. 
To  believe  that  the  machine  and  modem  technology 
would  be  the  means  to  social  benefit  rather  than 
tools  for  economic  profit  was  a  naive,  Utopian  dream 
shared  then  also  by  other  segments  of  society.  Nor 
was — is  (?) — architecture  alone  in  assuming  that  a 
high  technological  standard  of  living  would  directly 
translate  into  a  higher  quality  of  life.  The  conflict 
between  architecture  as  a  social  good  and  as  an 
economic  commodity  endures.  Though  this  issue  is 
central  to  the  question  of  architecture — and  its  sur- 
vival— it  is  larger  than  architecture.  It  can  be  resol- 
ved only  by  society  as  a  whole. 

It  is,  however,  undeniable  that  modem  architecture 
contributed  its  share  to  this  situation,  that  it  was 
unable  to  translate  much  of  its  social  premise  into 
reality  is  due  to  the  contradictons  in  its  philosophical 
and  theoretical  base.  The  concept  of  function  as 
universal  mediator  between  man  and  architectural 
fomi — that  is,  the  attempt  to  objectively  and  univer- 
sally define  hinnan  needs  in  temis  of  functions — re- 
duces man  to  a  meaningless  abstraction  and 
stereotype.  By  substituting  his  physical  existence  for 
his  whole  being,  man  is  denied  all  those  values  that 
are  rooted  in  his  emotions,  spirit,  individuality,  cul- 


tiirc,  and  tradition,  and  tliat  i^ive  idi-ntit)'  aiul  nican- 
ini;;  to  liis  life  and  tlic  world  aronnd  liim. 

Rationalization,  macliinc-at'sthetic,  and  abstraction 
to  space/time  render  architecture  void  of  human 
reference.  It  is  reduced  to  the  design  of  functionally 
and  technically  efficient,  aesthetic  objects.  The  de- 
materialization  of  architectural  form  is  contrary  to 
human  experience  and  patterns  of  human  interac- 
tion. The  complex  relationship  and  architectural  ar- 
ticulation between  public  and  private  realm  is 
simplified  and  diminished  to  the  thickness  of  a  mere 
glass  skin.  Consequently,  the  urban  fabric  begins  to 
disintegrate  into  objects  placed  within  nondescript, 
open  space — a  no-man's  land  filled  with  greenery 
or  cars.  Bland  elegance,  anonymity,  and  monotony 
have  become  associated  with  modem  architecture 
throughout  the  world.  The  divorcement  of  architec- 
ture from  human  reality  has  led  to  the  alienation  of 
the  general  public.  Contrary  to  its  very  intentions, 
architecture  has  become  isolated  from  society. 

The  Current  Dilemma 

The  loss  of  meaning  and  the  decline  of  architectural 
form  has  caused  a  reaction  within  the  architectural 
community  over  the  last  decade.  It  seems  architec- 
ture is  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  paradigm-shift: 
from  the  orientation  of  modem  architecture  towards 
science  and  engineering  to  a  redefinition  of  architec- 
ture as  a  fomi  of  art;  from  the  investigation  of  func- 
tion, technology,  and  abstraction  to  a  new  explora- 
tion of  issues  of  fonn;  from  the  pursuit  of  tmth  to 
the  pursuit  of  meaning. 

Post-Modemism,  not  yet  a  new  style,  is  in  search 
of  a  new  direction  and  a  new  architectural  exjjression 
of  fomi.  One  of  its  goals  is  to  reconnect  architecture's 
long  history  and  tradition,  to  return  to  the  point 
where  modem  architecture  severed  the  link  with 
the  past  in  favor  of  a  "New  Architecture";  to,  in 
fact,  revive  the  concepts  and  stmcture  of  the  Beaux 
Arts  movement.  This  is  manifest  in  a  variety  of  ways: 
in  a  new  historicism  and  eclecticism;  in  a  renewed 
interest  in  architectural  theory  and  criticism  and  the 
rediscovei-y  of  the  Beaux  Arts  theorists  and  their 
pursuit  of  architecture  as  a  rational,  formalized  lan- 
guage and  its  issues  of  typology  and  meaning;  in  a 
rejuvenated  alliance  between  theoretical  inquiry  and 
education  (many  of  the  leading  Post-Modemists  de- 
veloped their  ideas  while  teaching,  not  through  prac- 
tice); and  in  the  rebirth  of  drawing,  painting,  and 
"Paper  Architecture  "  as  an  integral  aspect  to  the  art 
of  architecture  and  design. 

Post-Modemism  has  been  highy  successful  in  bring- 
ing movement  into  the  rather  stagnant  and  intransi- 
gent scene  of  architecture.  It  has  opened  up  new 
avenues  of  thought  and  exploration,  and  it  is  redis- 


covering valuable  knowledge  that  has  been  lost  dur- 
ing the  Modem  era.  It  also  has  touched  off  a  healthy, 
if  highly  polemic,  debate  within  the  profession  about 
the  direction  and  meaning  of  architecture. 

History,  undoubtedly,  can  teach  us  a  great  deal  about 
ourselves  and  the  world  we  live  in.  But  it  seems  that 
Post-Modemism  is  more  interested  in  reliving  the 
past  rather  than  leaming  from  the  past.  Perhaps  it 
is  necessary  in  a  time  of  crisis  and  transition  to  find 
one's  roots  again. 

Yet,  is  it  reasonable  to  think  that  architecture  has 
the  power  to  correct  the  course  of  history,  to  eradi- 
cate the  historical  mistake  of  modem  architecture? 
Does  history  have  the  answer  to  the  present  and 
the  future?  Is  replacing  one  set  of  values  that  failed 
with  another  that  is  nostalgically  transfigured  the 
solution  to  architecture's  problems?  Will  a  retreat 
of  architecture  to  that  of  a  pure  art  stop  its  decline? 

Though  yet  less  visible  than  Post-Modemism,  there 
is  another  force  on  the  horizon  that  will  strongly 
influence,  if  not  revolutionize,  architecture  in  the 
very  near  future:  the  computer.  The  two  are  some- 
what contradictory  to  each  other.  Post-Modemism, 
an  expression  of  high  art,  constitutes  a  challenge  to 
architecture  from  within;  the  computer,  an  instm- 
ment  of  high  technology,  poses  a  challenge  from 
without. 

As  an  extension  of  the  mind,  the  computer  is  a  great 
and  powerful  tool.  It  will  put  an  immense  amount 
of  knowledge  at  our  fingertips  almost  instantane- 
ouslv — from  within  the  field  of  architecture,  as  well 
as  other  disciplines;  from  research  as  well  as  practice. 


Architecture  has  always  had  to  operate  from  insuf- 
ficient and  incomplete  information.  The  computer 
will  change  this  dramatically.  It  will  make  it  possible 
to  assimilate,  process,  and  manage  information  at 
an  unprecedented  rate.  It  will  make  a  great  deal  of 
the  dmdgery  of  architecture  obsolete  (and  probably 
put  a  large  number  of  graduating  students  out  of 
work)  and  allow  us  to  concentrate  more  on  the  crea- 
tive aspects  of  design.  But  perhaps  its  greatest  asset 
will  be  that  it  will  speed  up  communication  to  real 
time,  thus  short-circuiting  the  interaction  and  coor- 
dination between  various  agents  and  agencies  in- 
volved in  creating  a  piece  of  architecture.  As  a  result, 
it  offers  a  great  opportunity  to  bring  both  client  and 
user,  even  the  general  public,  back  into  the  process 
as  active  and  creative  partners. 

All  these  developments  have  the  ring  of  Utopia  about 
them,  vet  thev  are  entirely  within  reach.  They  defi- 
nitely will  change  the  field.  But  will  the  computer 


and  high  technology  rescue  architecture  from  its 
demise?  Is  the  lack  of  knowledge  the  source  of  ar- 
chitecture's problems?  Is  a  more  knowledge-  and 
information-oriented  approach  to  architecture  the 
answer?  Or  will  architecture  again  see  its  salvation 
in  a  machine  and  new  technology  and  make  them 
the  center  around  which  everything  revolves?  Are 
architecture's  problems  a  question  of  style,  or 
technology,  or  the  dialectical  stniggle  between  the 
two? 

History  shows  that  shifts  in  style  or  technology  have 
not  significantly  affected  architecture's  steady  de- 
chne.  Though  it  may  initially  have  retarded  this  pro- 
cess, it  subsequently  often  contributed  to  it. 

Problem  and  Premise 

What  then  is  the  problem?  Is  it  architecture's  inabil- 
ity to  define  whether  it  is  an  object  of  art,  culture, 
technology,  or  science?  Is  it  because  architecture  is 
unable  to  respond  to  new  developments  and  to  gen- 
erate the  necessary  new  knowledge  to  cope  with 
them?  Or  is  the  problem  to  bring  meaning  back  into 
architecture?  Is  it  an  uneducated  public  that  does 
not  understand  architecture?  Is  it  the  marketplace? 
Is  it  architecture's  flawed  and  outdated  methods  of 
practice? 

Yes — and  no.  All  these  are  problems,  but  they  are 
only  symptoms.  The  problem  strikes  deeper;  it  lies 
within  architecture  itself  In  spite  of  thousands  of 
years  of  history,  architecture  has  never  developed  a 
clear  definition  of  itself  It  has  no  identity  of  its  own, 
and  it  has  never  become  a  discipline  in  its  own  right. 

Ever  since  the  the  rift  between  the  two  "modem  " 
worlds  of  art  and  science  were  initiated  in  the  Re- 
naissance, architecture  found  itself  in  the  middle. 
It  has  oscillated  between  art,  science,  engineering, 
and  the  humanities;  that  is,  it  has  attempted  to  define 
itself  through  others.  The  commonly  used  cliche 
that  architecture  is  the  union  between  art  and  sci- 
ence exemplifies  this  very  well.  How  can  architec- 
ture expect  to  state  its  case  and  explain  its  issues  to 
the  general  public  if  it  is  not  even  capable  to  define 
it  for  itself? 

Because  it  has  never  attempted  a  self-definition, 
architecture  has  no  coherent  body  of  thought  and 
knowledge  that  could  help  to  provide  it  with  such 
a  definition  and  that  would  give  purpose  and  direc- 
tion to  it  as  a  field.  Architecture  has  no  real  knowl- 
edge base  of  its  own.  It  relies  on  historic  precedent, 
technical  knowledge,  intuition,  and  professional 
know-how  for  its  operation. 

he  disappearance  of  theoretical  inquiry  and  re- 
search, and  the  decline  of  education  and  learning 


have  aggravated  this  situation.  Architecture  has  been 
reduced  to  a  cjuestion  of  practice  only.  Pragmatism 
and  empiricism  are  its  primary  tools.  Trial  and  error 
has  been  institutionalized  as  the  solution  to  every 
issue  it  encounters  and  its  sole  method  of  self-re- 
newal. 

The  profession  still  views  architecture  as  an  art  and 
a  craft.  It  relies  on  the  emergence  of  trendsetters 
to  point  the  way  and  find  appropriate  responses  to 
new  developments.  Such  a  procedure  would  be  con- 
sidered archiiic  in  other  disciplines,  for  instance  in 
physics,  for  it  would  imply  that  it  would  tie  its  prog- 
ress totally  to  the  chance  appearance  of  another 
Einstein.  Architecture  has  no  alternative.  Because 
of  its  lack  of  self-definition  and  a  coherent  body  of 
knowledge — and  because  it  scorns  the  instruments 
of  theory  and  research — architecture  is  unable  to 
generate  a  sound  and  systematic  mechanism  of  prog- 
ress and  continuous  self-renewal. 


There  is  little  hope  for  change  unless — and  until — 
architecture  begins  to  understand  that  it  is  a  field 
of  its  own  and  ceases  to  search  for  its  place  and 
direction  within  the  bounds  of  art,  science,  or 
technology.  It  must  begin  to  define  for  itself  what 
architecture  is;  that  is,  what  its  purpose,  role,  and 
meaning  is  within  our  world  and  where  it  fits  in  with 
the  rest  of  human  endeavor  and  other  disciplines. 
Only  then  can  arclytecture  begin  to  build  up  a  cohe- 
rent body  of  thought  of  its  own  that  can  serve  as  a 
knowledge-base  and  frame  of  reference  for  its  oper- 
ation. Without  this,  architecture  will  continue  to  be 
caught  in  the  shifting  tides  of  ideology  and  style. 
(The  current  polemic  and  debate  between  Interna- 
tional style  and  Post- Modernism  is  a  case  in  point.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  ideology  and  style — and  even 
fashion — play  a  role  in  the  development  of  architec- 
ture, since  questions  of  value  and,  thus,  varying  in- 
terpretations are  intrinsic  to  architecture  and  its  ob- 
jectives. But  history  proves  that  architecture  trans- 
cends the  issues  of  form  and  style.  Its  essence  does 
not  lie  in  its  outward  manifestations  but  in  issues 
that  have  remained  constant  and  central  to  its  mis- 
sion since  time  immemorial:  to  help  man  create  a 
meaningful  place  in  this  universe.  Otherwise  ar- 
chitecture would  not  have  survived  for  thousands  of 
years.  Architecture's  gradual  decline  began  when  it 
lost  sight  of  this  aspect. 

For  centuries — ever  since  the  Renaissance,  when 
architecture  became  an  art  and  a  profession  and 
architectural  theory  was  established^the  major 
thrust  of  theoretical  inquiry  has  been  to  look  at  "ar- 
chitecture as  an  object."  All  periods  in  history,  up 
to  and  including  Post-Modemism,  have  focused  on 
the  development  of  new  canons  of  architectural  fonn 


ami  ordcM.  Without  exception,  tlicsc  were 
leptiiiii/ed  on  the  grounds  of  religion,  art,  .science, 
teelniology,  or  moraHty.  Because  architecture  ha.s 
no  center  and  definition  of  its  own  and  has  concen- 
trated exclusively  on  object  aspects,  these  issues  typ- 
ically became  ends  in  themselves;  ends  that  architec- 
ture became  subordinated  to  and/or  glorified  (as  for 
instance  technology  during  modem  architecture) 
rather  than  means  towards  the  creation  of  a  better 
architecture.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
ideological  battles  have  controlled  the  fate  of  ar- 
chitecture for  so  long  and  still  continue  to  do  so  up 
to  today. 

It  is  here  that  architectural  theory  faces  its  greatest 
challenge:  to  begin  to  investigate  "architecture  as  a 
subject,"  not  only  as  "object";  to  explore  the  "ar- 
chitecture as  a  problem"  rather  than  "architectural 
problems";  and  to  begin  to  build  a  body  of  thought 
and  knowledge  that  encompasses  all  aspects  of 
human  existence  and  experience:  man  and  nature, 
physical  and  nonphysical  reality,  tiiith  and  meaning, 
the  timelv  and  the  timeless. 


rethought  and  redefined  within  architecture  and 
!■  triad  as  a  whole.  This  includes  architectural  pfac- 


Three:  Architecture  cannot  exist  in  a  vacuum,  that 
is,  within  professional  circles  only.  It  must  be  embed- 
ded in  society  and  its  culture.  Its  representatives 
from  client  to  general  public  must  become  not  only 
participants  but  creative  partners  again  in  the  en- 
deavor of  architecture.  The  potential  for  this  exists 
because  of  the  new  electronic  media. 

Four:  The  universities  are  the  best  place  for  these 
changes  to  be  initiated,  for  it  is  there  that  this  new 
unity  can  most  easily  be  realized  and  tested.  Re- 
search, Education,  and  Service  to  the  Community 
are  already  defined  as  basic  components  of  their 
mission.  But  to  accomplish  this  attempted  new  unity, 
it  is  necessary  to  develop  the  potential  for  practice 
within  the  university.  All  of  these  suggestions  imply 
that  the  schools  of  architecture  must  take  the  initia- 
tive and  assume  a  role  of  leadership  in  architecture, 
that  is,  step  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  profession. 


At  issue  is  the  "pursuit  of  architecture"  rather  than 
the  exploration  of  form  or  building.  Without  it,  ar- 
chitecture cannot  expect  to  find  an  identity  and 
develop  into  a  modem  discipline  of  its  own.  Thought 
and  leaming,  theory  and  education  are  as  vital  to 
architecture  as  practice.  They  all  share  equally  in 
this  pursuit.  It  is  the  premise  for  bringing  the  spiral- 
ing  decline  of  architecture  under  control. 

Proposed  Model  for  Change 

The  previously  discussed  issues  imply  significant 
changes  in  the  content,  stmcture,  and  methodology 
ol  architecture.  How  could  these  be  achieved,  and 
what  would  be  needed  to  set  them  in  motion? 

The  following  model  attempts  to  outline  this  in  a 
limited  form.  It  is  offered  as  a  stimulus  for  thought 
and  discussion,  not  as  a  definitive  proposal. 


These  four  principles  translate  into  the  following 
activities  and  programs  to  be  carried  out  at  the  uni- 
versities and  their  respective  schools  of  architecture. 

Theory  and  Research:  Of  all  the  areas  in  architec- 
ture. Architectural  Theory  suffers  most  from  misper- 
ceptions.  The  attitudes  towards  it  range  from  ignor- 
ance of  why  it  is  needed  to  its  dismissal  as  esoteric 
and  irrelevant  to  vehement  rejection  because  it  is 
viewed  as  nomiative  and  a  threat  to  collectively  held 
beliefs  and/or  personal  creativity. 

Yet,  without  the  establishment  of  Architecutral 
Theory  as  a  subdiscipline  in  its  own  right,  architec- 
ture will  never  be  able  to  make  any  significant  prog- 
ress; it  cannot  hope  to  become  a  viable,  modem 
discipline  with  a  solid  knowledge  base  and  sound 
mechanism  for  self- renewal. 


The  model  is  based  on  the  following  four  principles: 

One:  The  three  major  components  that  have  drifted 
apart  over  the  course  of  history — and  in  the  cases 
of  Theory  and  Education,  also  have  declined — must 
be  re-established  and  placed  on  an  equal  footing 
with  each  other.  Architectural  research  is  the  neces- 
sary companion  to  an\  tlicDretical  iiKjuin  .  It,  there- 
fore, must  be  given  the  attention  it  has  not  enjoved 
up  to  now. 

Two:  A  new  unit  between  Theory,  Education,  and 
Practice  has  to  be  created.  It  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  establish  the  components  in  their  own  right  and 
then  l)egin  to  link  them  together.  Each  area  must 


The  task  of  Architectural  Theory  is  to  investigate  all 
the  aspects  and  phenomena  that  pertain  to  architec- 
ture: from  philosophical  speculation  to  methodology 
to  matters  of  architectural  practice. 

The  mission  of  Theory  is  to  build  a  coherent  body 
of  thought  and  knowledge  that  allows  us  to  gain 
more  insight  and  imderstanding  about  architecture 
as  field,  serve  as  frame  of  reference  for  architecture's 
operation,  and  guide  its  future  direction  and  prog- 
ress. Although  there  is  an  established  tradition  in 
Architectural  Theory,  Contemporary  Theory,  unlike 
its  historic  predecessors,  had  to  expand  its  vision 
and  begin  to  explore  "architecture  as  subject"  not 
just  as  "object."  Before  it  can  study  "architectural 


problems,"  it  will  have  to  examine  "architecture  as 
a  problem." 

Theoretical  inquiry  cannot  exist  without  a  strong 
research  base  that  provides  it  with  the  knowledge 
and  infomiation  to  build  theoretical  constructs.  The 
opposite  also  applies;  Theory  and  Research  necessi- 
tate each  other.  Any  new  knowledge  generated  bv 
research  is  bound  to  remain  piecemeal,  unconnected 
information,  and  thus  of  limited  value,  if  there  is  no 
frame  of  reference  that  helps  to  interpret  it  and  fit 
it  into  a  larger  context.  This  is  especially  the  case 
for  knowledge  generated  by  other  fields  and  interdis- 
ciplinary studies. 

Similar  to  Architectural  Theory,  the  \aliditv  and 
need  for  Architectural  Research  is  under  question 
by  the  profession.  While  Architectural  Theory  has 
at  least  some  tradition  to  look  back  to.  Architectural 
Research  will  have  great  difficulty  in  growing  out  of 
its  infancy,  partially  because  there  is  little  Architec- 
tural Theory  that  could  help  give  it  a  more  clearly 
defined  purpose  and  direction. 

Theory  and  Research  are  the  foremost  missions  of 
the  university.  For  architecture,  the  imiversitv  is  the 
obvious  and  only  place  where  this  kind  of  work  can 
be  carried  out  with  any  hope  for  success.  But  this 
requires  that  both  the  profession  and  the  schools 
recognize  its  importance  and  make  a  major  effort 
to  support  and  establish  this  area. 

Practice:  Within  any  profession,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  tension  between  theory  and  practice. 
Most  fields  consider  this  a  healthy  phenomenon  for 
it  assures  continuous  and  dynamic  dialogue.  In  ar- 
chitecture, for  reasons  already  discussed,  there  e,xists 
a  rift  between  the  two  areas.  The  establishment  of 
Theory  and  Research  as  a  strong  subdiscipline  will 
do  much  to  overcome  this  problem,  yet  it  will  not 
be  sufficient  by  itself  Architecture  is  a  field  whose 
essence  lies  in  the  transformation  of  abstract,  con- 
ceptual information  into  concrete  physical  reality. 
It  depends  on  the  unity  between  theoretical  inquiry 
and  application.  To  separate  the  two  areas  and  have 
them  coexist  in  different  realms — one  at  the  univer- 
sity, the  other  in  private  practice — runs  counter  to 
the  very  nature  of  architecture. 

It  is,  therefore,  self-evident  that  the  universities, 
parallel  to  the  area  of  Theory  and  Research,  will 
have  to  develop  a  strong  practice-arm  of  their  own, 
a  form  of  "clinical"  extension  to  their  architectural 
programs.  If  theory  and  research  are  not  to  remain 
"academic,"  and  thus,  irrelevant  as  the  practicing 
profession  contends,  it  must  have  the  opportunity 
to  try  out  and  test  its  findings.  Furthermore,  only 
then  can  the  long  time  lag  between  the  generation 


of  new  knowledge  and  its  application  that  currently 
exists  because  of  the  split  into  the  two  realms  he 
shortcircuited. 

Consistent  with  this  logic  is  that  the  "practice  of 
architecture"  become  the  subject  of  ongoing  re- 
search. The  coordination  and  control  of  the  building 
process  from  design  through  construction  has  been 
the  domain  of  architecture  for  ages.  This  authority 
is  seriously  and  increasingly  being  threatened  and 
undermined  by  other  disciplines.  The  demands  on 
and  the  business  of  architecture  have  become  so 
complex  and  diversified,  with  so  many  different  ac- 
tors involved,  that  it  is  little  wonder  that  architects 
are  beginning  to  lose  out  to  others:  those  who  have 
more  specialized,  if  limited,  knowledge  in  certain 
areas,  such  as  engineers,  or  those  who  treat  architec- 
ture as  just  another  business.  Architecture  is  forced 
to  retreat  to  more  "fonn  and  image-making"  as  the 
only  expertise  that  is  not,  yet,  seriously  threatened, 
though  there  are  signs  that  environmental  artists  are 
beginning  to  encorach  on  this  domain  too.  (An  exam- 
ple is  the  work  of  S.I.T.E.)  If  one  adds  to  that  the 
newest  and,  perhaps,  strongest  force,  the  computer, 
then  this  may  well  reach  crisis  proportions,  if  it  has 
not  already  done  so,  for  it  will  definitely  change  the 
character  of  the  whole  design  and  building  process — 
whether  to  architecture's  advantage  or  disadvantage 
depends  on  how  it  responds  to  this  challenge. 

Although  architecture  has  undergone  considerable 
transformation  over  the  last  centuries,  little  has 
changed  in  the  way  architecture  is  practiced.  An 
in-depth  continuous  examination  of  the  practice  side 
of  architecture  in  all  its  aspects  is  long  overdue.  It 
is  a  necessity  if  architecture  wants  to  keep  control 
over  the  whole  process  of  building.  It  is  clear  that 
such  a  study  cannot  be  done  apart  from  the  area  of 
Architectural  Theory,  for  it  will  raise  profound 
theoretical  questions.  It  is  equally  clear  that  this 
research  is  impossible  under  the  exigencies  of  every- 
day practice. 

What  organizational  form  this  "practice-arm"  of  a 
school  should  take  is  difficult  to  predetermine.  It  is, 
however,  unconditional  that  it  must  be  able  to  carry 
out  work  in  the  marketplace,  for  there  is  no  substi- 
tute for  reality.  Its  foremost  mission  is  not  to  com- 
pete with  private  practice  but  as  a  laboratory  to  test 
new  knowledge  and  ideas  and  to  experiment  with 
new  methods,  technologies,  and  organizational 
structures.  Other  components  of  its  mission  are  to 
offer  the  opportunity  for  work  that  cannot  be  under- 
taken by  private  practice  because  it  involves  too 
much  research,  to  provide  aid  and  expertise  to  pri- 
vate practice  through  consulting  services,  and  to 
serve  as  educational  laboratory  for  students  and  pro- 
fessionals in  the  field. 


Education:  The  siit;gfstc(l  iiiotk'l  [)()scs  tlic  l)it;iii'st 
thallenge  by  far  to  tlie  area  of  architectural  educa- 
tion. It  is  here,  more  than  in  the  other  components, 
that  this  new  unity  and  balance  between  theory, 
practice,  and  education — and  their  integration  into 
society — is  most  directly  reflected  and  has  to  find  a 
successful  resolution.  It  requires  from  the  present 
schools  a  shift  in  attitude  and  outlook,  a  restructuring 
of  their  organization,  and  an  expansion  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  activities.  Or  to  say  it  differently, 
the  schools  have  to  change  from  followers  of  the 
profession  to  a  role  of  leadership,  from  training  to 
education,  from  trade  schools  to  places  of  learning. 

Perhaps  foremost  among  the  major  issues  that  ar- 
chitectural education  has  to  confront  and  solve  is 
that  of  specialization.  Architects  are  among  the  last 
ot  a  dying  breed.  They  are  generalists  in  a  world  of 
specialization.  It  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  their 
field  that  demands  the  assimilation  and  synthesis  of 
knowledge  from  various  sources  and  disciplines.  It 
has  been  one  of  the  unique  talents  of  architects 
throughout  history.  Yet,  with  the  expotentiallv  grow- 
ing advancements  in  the  sciences  and  technology, 
this  will  not  be  possible  anymore  without  at  least 
some  specialization — ^particularly  so  if  architecture 
wants  to  remain  in  control  of  the  whole  building 
process.  The  new  knowledge  needed  to  put  architec- 
ture and  its  operation  on  a  more  sophisticated  foot- 
ing can  be  gained  only  through  patient  and  concen- 
trated research  in  specific  problem  fields.  That  other 
disciplines  with  more  specialized,  but  limited, 
knowledge  are  undermining  architecture  is  a  clear 
indication  that  architecture  has  ignored  this  aspect 
far  too  long. 


better  and  more  sophisticated  professional,  and  to 
leave  out  the  client,  is  not  only  shortsighted  but 
deals  merely  with  half  of  the  equation.  Architectural 
education  must,  therefore,  become  more  involved 
in  the  community  and  develop  programs  and  ser- 
vices that  include  the  layman  and  general  public. 
Similar  opportunities,  though  on  a  more  professional 
level,  must  be  extended  to  those  individuals  who. 
in  one  form  or  another,  are  already  partners  in  the 
process  of  architecture  (for  instance  in  a  governmen- 
tal capacity)  and  to  those  who  seek  an  environmental 
background  as  part  of  their  university  education,  or 
are  members  of  another  environmentally  related  dis- 
cipline. 

A  model  curriculum  would,  therefore,  suggest  both 
a  broader  base  and  more  in-depth  concentration 
than  is  the  norm  today.  The  parameters  of  diversity 
and  increasing  specialization  could  be  seen  as  defin- 
ing a  matrix  of  programs  within  the  form  of  a  trun- 
cated pyramid,  with  diversity  as  horizontal  and 
gradual  specialization  as  vertical  axes.  Its  core  would 
be  centered  around  the  professional  curriculum,  be- 
ginning with  general  professional  education  to  be 
followed  by  graduate  programs  with  various  options 
for  concentration,  and  end  in  doctoral  programs  for 
those  who  seek  careers  in  research  and  teaching. 
The  more  general  programs  would  be  flanked  by, 
and  interlaced  with,  courses  for  the  general  public 
and  members  of  other  discipines.  It  would  be  com- 
plemented by  various  programs  in  continuing  educa- 
tion for  returning  professionals.  These  programs 
would  become  increasingly  important  within  the 
educational  stmcture  of  a  school  since  lifelong  learn- 
ing will  become  inevitable  in  the  future. 


Specialization  is  much  less  of  a  problem  for  architec- 
ture if  it  is  understood  that  generalist  and  specialist 
define  complementary  poles  of  a  range  rather  than 
contradictoiy  opposites,  and  architecture  and  ar- 
chitectural education  would  be  stnictured  accord- 
ingly. An  additional  advantage  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion would  be  that  the  generalist  nature  of  architec- 
ture could  be  recognized  as  a  speciality  in  itself  and 
thus  become  a  focus  of  research. 

Next  to  specialization,  the  other  major  feature  of  a 
new  framework  for  architectural  education  can  best 
be  summed  up  by  the  term  diversity — diversity  in 
objectives,  programs,  student  body,  and  faculty  as 
opposed  to  the  singularity  of  approach  manifest  in 
the  existing  schools  of  architecture. 

Architecture  will  never  be  able  to  state  its  case  unless 
it  realizes  that  its  mission  is  larger  than  serving  the 
interests  of  the  profession.  Society,  and  the  people 
it  designs  for,  are,  bv  definition,  an  integral  part  of 
its  operation.  To  simply  concentrate  on  training  a 


The  faculty  needed  for  this  would  be  as  diverse  as 
the  educational  programs  and  the  student  popula- 
tion. Generalist  and  specialist  would  be  working  side 
by  side  in  complementary  fashion  to  ensure  the  as- 
pired unity  between  theory,  practice,  and  education. 

Conclusion 

Architecture  has  been  in  existence  now  for 
thousands  of  years.  Many  of  its  great  buildings  still 
survive.  They  are  testimony  to  the  human  spirit  and 
man's  achievements  over  time.  Yet,  architecture  is 
in  decline  and  fighting  for  survival. 

History  shows  that  this  decline  began  when  architec- 
ture gradually  lost  sight  of  its  mission  and  attempted 
to  find  its  purpose  and  meaning  in  others  rather 
than  Within  itself  The  trajectory  of  this  decline 
steepened  when  it  began  to  abandon  thought  and 
learning  as  a  means  for  its  eternal  pursuit — to  help 
man  create  a  meaningful  place  in  this  universe — and 
sought  refuge  in  the  pragmatic  aspects  of  life.  Much 
of  what  architecture  had  stood  for  throughout  history 


was  discarded,  lost  or  forgotten. 

Can  architecture  continue  to  operate  the  way  it  has 
for  the  last  century  or  so?  The  answer  is  probably 
yes.  But  this  is  not  the  question.  The  issue  is  larger 
than  ensuring  the  survival  of  the  profession  and  its 
competitiveness.  It  is  not  how  to  do  better  buildings 
but  how  to  create  architecture  again — an  architec- 
ture that  takes  its  natural  place  in  the  world  of  human 
affairs,  a  place  it  used  to  occupy  for  most  of  its  long 
history.  This,  however,  requires  systemic  change  not 
just  expedient  revision. 

Dittmar 
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1.  North  Canton  Project  1965 
(VR)  Perspective,  pencil  on  trac- 
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(VR)  Perspective,  pencil  on  vel- 
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.5.   House  on  Nantucket  (VRSB) 
1981  Front  Elevation.  Pencil  on 
velhun,  15  x  21 
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6.  House  in  Delaware  1978  (VR) 
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(VR)  Front  Elevation,  pencil  on 
vellum,  18x24 
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9,     Brant-Johnson  House  1975 
(VR)  Section,  pencil  on  vellum, 
18x24 
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10.  Brant-Johnson  House  1975 
(VR)  Perspective,  color  film  on 
photo  print,  22'A  x  29 
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11.  State  Mosque,  Baghdad.  Iraq  1983  (VRSB)  Pre- 
sentation, Interior  detail  arches  and  mahrub  Air- 
hnish  of  photo  pint.  40  x  41 
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12.Gordon  Wu  Hall,  Butler  Col- 
lege, Princeton  University  1981 
Presentation,  West  Elevation 
Color  film  over-lay   on  photo 
print,  24  X  42'/2 
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13.Ck)rdon  Wu  Hall,  Butler  Col- 
lege, Princeton  University  1981 
Partial  West  Elevation 
Color  film   overlay   on   photo 
prit}t,  34  X  27% 
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Hotel  and  Casino  1977  (VR)  Per- 
spective. Color  film  overlay  on 
photo  print 
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Architecture  and  the  Crisis 
of  Modern  Science 


Alberto  Perez-Gomez 


The  creation  of  order  in  a  mutable  and  finite  world 
is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  man's  thought  and  actions. 
There  was  prohablv  never  hiunan  perception  outside 
a  framework  of  categories;  the  ideal  and  the  real, 
the  general  and  the  specific,  are  "given"  in  percep- 
tion, constituting  the  intentional  realm  that  is  the 
realm  of  existence.  Perception  is  our  primary  form 
of  knowing  and  does  not  exist  apart  from  the  a  priori 
of  the  body's  structure  and  its  engagement  in  the 
world.  This  "owned  body, "  as  Merleau-Ponty  would 
say,  is  the  locus  of  all  formulations  about  the  world; 
it  not  only  occupies  space  and  time  but  consists  of 
spatiality  and  temporality.  The  body  has  a  dimen- 
sion. Through  motion  it  polarizes  external  reality 
and  becomes  our  instnmient  of  meaning;  its  experi- 
ence is  therefore  "geo-metrical.  "  The  extension  of 
this  "geometry  of  experience, "  in  Husserl's  phrase, 
beyond  the  body's  (and  the  mind's)  spatiality  consti- 
tutes the  thmst  of  architectural  design,  the  creation 
of  an  order  resonant  with  the  body's  own. 

The  historical  awareness  and  utilization  of  geomet- 
rical form  among  architects  has  by  no  means  resulted 
in  a  consistent  or  universal  approach  to  architecture 
itself  In  fact,  the  malaise  from  which  architecture 
suffers  todav  can  be  traced  to  the  collusion  between 
architecture  and  its  use  of  geometry  and  number  as 
it  developed  in  the  early  modem  period.  An  analysis 
of  the  architectural  intentions  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  in  relation  to  the  changing 
world  view  ushered  in  by  Galilean  science  and  New- 
ton s  natural  philosophy  is  necessary  before  we  can 
understand  the  dilemmas  still  confronted  by  ar- 
chitects. Such  an  analysis  becomes  particularly  sig- 
nificant in  light  of  the  prevalent  obsession  with 
mathematical  certainty  in  its  various  forms:  design 
methodologies,  typologies,  linguistic  rules  of  for- 
malism, any  sort  of  explicit  or  disguised 
fimctionalism.  Contemporary  architects,  who  en- 
counter a  proliferation  of  these  forms  whenever  they 
make  design  decisions,  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile 
mathematics'      demands      for      invariance      (the 


mathemata)  with  their  conception  of  architecture  as 
an  art  rather  than  a  science. 

The  assumption  that  architecture  can  derive  its 
meaning  from  functionalism,  formal  games  of  com- 
binations, the  coherence  or  rationality  of  style  under- 
stood as  ornamental  language,  or  the  use  of  type  as 
a  generative  structure  in  design  marks  the  evolution 
of  Western  architecture  during  the  past  two  cen- 
turies. This  assumption,  whose  implication  is  no  less 
than  the  algebraization  or  "functionalization"  of  ar- 
chitectural theory  as  a  whole,  the  reduction  of  ar- 
chitecture to  a  rational  theory,  began  to  gain  ascen- 
dancy toward  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
culminating  in  the  theories  of  Jacques-Nicolas-Louis 
Durand  and  his  critics.  Durand's  functionalized 
theory  is  already  a  theory  of  architecture  in  the  con- 
temporary sense:  replete  with  the  modem  architect's 
obsessions,  thoroughly  specialized,  and  composed 
of  laws  of  an  exclusively  prescriptive  character  that 
purposely  avoid  all  reference  to  philosophy  or  cos- 
mology. Theory  thus  reduced  to  a  self-referential 
system  whose  elements  must  be  combined  through 
mathematical  logic  must  pretend  that  its  values,  and 
therefore  its  meaning,  are  derived  from  the  system 
itself  This  formulation,  however,  constitutes  its  most 
radical  limitation  since  any  reference  to  the  per- 
ceived world  is  considered  subjective,  lacking  in  real 
value.' 

This  functionalization  of  architectural  theory  implies 
its  transformation  into  a  set  of  operational  mles,  into 
a  tool  of  an  exclusively  technological  character.  Its 
main  concern  becomes  how  to  build  in  an  efficient 
and  economical  manner,  while  avoiding  questions 
related  to  why  one  builds  and  whether  such  activity 
is  justified  in  the  existential  context."  The  inception 
of  fvmctionalism  coincided,  not  surprisingly,  with 
the  rise  of  positivism  in  the  physical  and  human 
sciences.  This  set  of  circumstances,  according  to 
Edmund  Husserl,  marks  the  beginning  of  the  crisis 
of  European  science.^ 


Wlien  a  physician  talks  about  a  crisis  in  the  condition 
of  a  patient,  he  is  describing  a  moment  when  it  is 
undear  whether  the  patient  will  survive  or  succumb. 
In  a  true  sense,  this  is  now  the  condition  of  Western 
culture.  In  the  last  century  and  a  half  man  has  done 
his  utmost  to  define  the  human  condition  and  iron- 
ically has  lost  the  capacity  to  come  to  terms  with  it; 
he  is  unable  to  reconcile  the  eternal  and  immutable 
dimension  of  ideas  with  the  finite  and  mutable  di- 
mension of  everyday  life.''  Moreover,  contemporary 
man,  while  recognizing  this  dilemma,  seems  incap- 
able of  deriving  from  this  tension  the  ultimate  mean- 
ing of  his  existence.'^ 

The  elucidation  of  this  crisis  marks  the  writing  of 
the  most  profound  thinkers  of  our  centurv',  but 
perhaps  only  Husserl  has  been  able  to  reveal  its 
unique  character.''  According  to  Husserl,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  crisis  coincides  with  the  end  of  classical 
geometry,  still  a  geometry  of  the  Lebetiswelt,  the 
world  as  lived,  and  the  appearance  of  non-Euclidean 
geometries,  which  occurred  around  1800.  This  de- 
velopment in  mathematics  augured  the  possibility 
that  the  external  world  of  man  could  be  effectively 
controlled  and  dominated  by  a  functionalized  theory 
subsumed  by  technology. '  One  result  of  the  crisis 
has  been  an  unprecedented  inversion  of  priorities: 
Truth — demonstrable  through  the  laws  of  science — 
constitutes  the  fundamental  basis  upon  which 
human  decisions  are  made  over  and  above  "reality," 
which  is  always  ambiguous  and  accessible  only 
through  the  realm  of  "poetics.""  Today,  theory  in 
any  discipline  is  generally  identified  with  methodol- 
ogy; it  has  become  a  specialized  set  of  prescriptive 
rules  concemed  with  technological  values,  that  is, 
with  process  rather  than  ultimate  objectives,  a  pro- 
cess that  seeks  maximum  efficiency  vinth  minimum 
effort.  Once  life  itself  began  to  be  regarded  as  pro- 
cess, whether  biological  or  teleological,  theory  was 
able  to  disregard  ethical  considerations  in  fevor  of 
applicability.  Modem  theory,  leaning  on  the  early 
nineteenth-century  model  of  the  pliysico-mathemat- 


ical  sciences  with  their  Utopian  ideals,  has  designated 
the  most  crucial  human  problems  illegitimate, 
beyond  the  transformation  and  control  of  the  mater- 
ial world." 

According  to  Husserl,  there  are  two  dimensions  from 
which  every  system  derives  its  meaning:  (1)  the/or- 
mil,  or  syntactic,  dimension,  which  corresponds  to 
the  stnicture  of  the  system  itself  that  is,  to  the 
relations  among  its  elements;  and  (2)  the  transcen- 
dental, or  semantic,  dimension,  that  is,  the  reference 
of  each  element  to  the  reality  of  the  Lehenswelt, 
including  its  historic  constitution.'"  Although  not 
without  difficulty.  Western  thought  managed  to  re- 
concile these  two  dimensions  of  logic  until  about 
1800.  The  radical  ambiguities  of  existence  were  al- 
ways explained  by  acknowledging  a  residual  but  most 
important  mijthos. "  It  has  only  been  during  the  last 
two  centuries  that  the  transcendental  dimension  of 
meaning  has  been  questioned.  Culminating  perhaps 
in  the  recent  structuralist  approach  to  the  human 
sciences,  Western  thought  seems  to  be  floundering 
in  the  excessive  formalism  of  systems,  unable  to 
accept  the  reality  of  specific  phenomena.  The  al- 
ready classic  fiiilure  of  C.  Norberg-Schulz's  Inten- 
tions in  Architecture  and  other  applications  of  lin- 
guistics to  architectural  theory  over  the  past  ten 
years  reveal  a  passion  for  stnictural  mles  and  their 
limitations.  In  terms  of  architecture,  stnicturalism 
has  consciously  rejected  the  importance  of  the  trans- 
cendental dimension,  thereby  denying  the  impor- 
tance of  the  historical  horizon  of  meaning. 

The  problem  that  determines  most  explicitly  our 
crisis,  therefore,  is  that  the  conceptual  framework 
of  the  sciences  is  not  compatible  with  reality.'"  The 
atomic  theoiv  of  the  universe  may  be  true,  but  it 
hardly  explains  real  issues  of  human  behavior.  The 
ftmdamental  axiom  of  the  sciences  since  1800,  as 
well  as  of  the  humanities,  has  been  "invariance," 
which  rejects,  or  at  least  is  unable  to  cope  with,  the 
richness  and  ambiguity  of  svinbolic  thought."  This 


;ittitii(l<'  is  .Muleiiiii'  to  tlie  iiKKlcrn  irisis  ;m(l  is  iciii- 
f'orced  l)y  those  scientists  and  intellectuals  who  still 
believe  in  a  Utopian  future,  who  maintain  that  re- 
s;aixllt'ss  of  present  limitations,  a  time  will  come 
when  tlu'ir  specific  disciplines  will  arrive  at  a  full 
understanding  of  phenomena  and  thereby  become 
at  last  tniK'  meaningful  for  mankind. 

Tile  consequences  of  all  this  for  architectural  theory 
aie  enormous.  The  poetical  content  of  realitv,  the 
a  priori  of  the  world,  which  is  the  ultimate  frame 
of  reference  for  any  truly  meaningful  architecture, 
is  hidden  beneath  a  thick  layer  of  formal  explana- 
tions. Because  positivistic  thought  has  made  it  a 
point  to  e.xclude  mystery  and  poetiy,  contemporary 
man  lives  with  the  illusion  of  the  infinite  power  of 
reason.  He  has  forgotten  his  fragility  and  his  capacity 
for  wonder,  generally  assuming  that  all  the 
phenomena  of  his  world,  Irom  water  to  fire  to  per- 
ception or  human  behavior,  have  been  "explained." 
For  manv  architects,  mvth  and  poetiv  are  generallv 
considered  synonymous  with  dreams  and  lunacy, 
while  reality  is  deemed  equivalent  to  prosaic  scien- 
tific theories.  In  other  words,  mathematical  logic 
has  been  substituted  for  metaphor  as  a  model  of 
thought.  Art  can  be  beautiful,  of  course,  but  only 
seldom  is  it  imderstood  as  a  profound  form  of  knowl- 
edge, as  a  genuine,  intersubjective  inteqjretation  of 
reality.  And  architecture,  particularly,  must  never 
partake  of  the  alleged  escapism  of  the  other  fine 
arts;  it  has  to  be,  before  uin'thing  else,  a  paradigm 
of  efficient  and  economical  constniction. 

This  inversion  of  priorities  that  originated  in  the 
scientific  and  philosophical  speculations  of  the 
seventeenth  centurv'  has  nexer,  at  a  popular  level, 
been  corrected.  Although  cartesian  dualism  is  no 
longer  a  viable  philosophical  model,  faith  in 
mathematics  and  logic  as  the  only  legitimate  way  of 
thinking  is  still  commonplace.  Decisions  conceming 
planning  or  the  establishment  of  new  towns,  for 
example,  continue  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  statis- 
tics. Till'  inunetliatc  perception  of  the  realitvol  qual- 
it\'  of  place  is  disiegardcd  as  a  subjective  inteq^reta- 
tion  of  traditional  urbanism.  The  exident  sliorttom- 
ings  of  such  a  view  could  not  be  more  tlraniatic:  our 
cities  are  becoming  a  vast  world  village  where  the 
external  reality  of  man  is  at  odds  with  man  himself 
and  whose  reason  for  being  is  to  express  a  mute 
universal  process  embodying  the  values  of  technol- 
ogy rather  than  to  establish  a  meaningful  framework 
for  man's  finite  cxislcrKc.  Tlie  well-known  failures 
of  modern  pkiiiiiiii'^  i  (iiitiinic  (o  be  a  source  ol  em- 
barrassment. ,\uii  still  the  Miotleni  proiessional  waits 
for  a  set  objective  and  universal  standards,  either 
formal,  ideological,  or  functional,  that  will  determine 
his  design  and  contribute  to  tnilv  meaningful  build- 
ings. 


Many  vears  have  passed  since  architects  began  their 
search  for  a  universal  theory  grounded  in  absolute 
rational  certainty.  Gottfried  Semper,  for  one,  draw- 
ing on  some  of  the  insights  first  expressed  by 
Durand,  postulated  functionalism  as  a  fundamental 
premise  of  architectural  intentionality.  In  those  of 
his  writings  that  appeared  toward  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Semper  clearly  attempted  to 
make  the  process  of  design  analogous  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  an  algebraic  etjuation.  The  "variables"  rep- 
resented the  manifold  aspects  of  reality  that  architec- 
ture had  to  take  into  account;  the  solution  was  simply 
a  "function'  of  these  variables.'''  This  reductionist 
strategy  has  since  become  the  fundamental 
framework  of  architectural  theory  and  practice 
whether  one  examines  the  forms  of  structural  deter- 
minism or  the  more  subtle  attempts  to  utiUze 
psychological,  sociological,  or  even  aesthetic  vari- 
ables. More  recently,  various  sophisticated 
methodologies  and  even  computers  have  been 
applied  to  design,  always  failing,  however  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  essential  question  of  meaning  in 
architecture."' 

The  main  problem  of  architectural  intentionality  is 
the  genesis  of  form.  Prior  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  architect's  concern  for  mathemata  was  never 
merely  formal.  Even  the  traditional  Vitruvian 
categories;yin?«fas,  commoditas,  andvenustas,  were 
not  perceived  as  independent  entities,  as  values  in 
their  own  right.  Architectural  intentionality  was 
transcendental,  necessarily  symbolic."'  Its  mode  of 
operation  was  therefore  metaphor,  not  mathematical 
equations.  Not  only  did  form  not  follow  function, 
but  form  could  fulfill  its  role  as  a  primary  means  of 
reconciliation,  one  that  referred  ultimately  to  the 
essential  ambiguity  of  the  human  condition. 

A  simplistic  view  of  human  experience,  derived  from 
the  projection  of  scientific  models  onto  human  real- 
itv, exemplified  bv  certain  aspects  of  behaviorism 
and  positivistic  psychology,  has  hampered  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  essential  continuity  between 
thought  and  action,  between  mind  and  body.''  Be- 
cause aichitectural  theoiy  is  assiuned  to  imply  abso- 
lute rationality,  it  has  been  considered  capable  of 
standing  on  its  own,  free  of  all  relations  to  fundamen- 
tal philosophical  questions."*  Subject  to  values  of 
technology,  its  interest  is  not  in  meaning,  but  in  a 
conceptual  or  material  efficiency  dominating  design 
and  constniction.  This  naturally  has  created  a  pecul- 
iar tension  between  theory  and  practice.  Theory  may 
work  smoothly  on  a  formal  level,  but  it  is  unable  to 
come  to  terms  with  reality.  Correlatively,  practice 
has  been  transformed  into  a  process  of  production 
without  existential  meaning,  clearly  defined  aims, 
or  reference  to  human  values.  Or  else  practice  has 
ignored  its  connections  to  theon'  in  order  to  recover 


its  poetic  dimension.  Tliis  last  situation  is  evident  in 
some  of  the  best  examples  of  contemporary  architec- 
ture. Obviously,  certain  buildings  by  Le  Corbiisier 
have  very  little  to  do  vAth  stated  theoretical  inten- 
tions. 

The  illusion  remains,  however,  that  practice  can  be 
reduced  to  a  system  of  rational  prescriptive  niles. 
This  is  particularly  evident  in  architectural  education 
and  obstructs  our  perception  of  how  the  relation 
between  theory  and  practice  operated  until  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  uniquely  modem 
relation  should  not  be  taken  for  granted;  it 
epitomizes  the  crisis  of  contemporary  architecture. 
Consequently,  we  must  examine  its  historical  origin, 
studying  the  process  of  the  transformation  of  theory 
into  a  set  of  technical  niles  (ars  fahricandi)  and  the 
implicit  intentions  in  other  works  related  to  architec- 
ture. An  analysis  of  the  changing  meaning  of 
geometry  and  number  for  architectural  intentional- 
ity  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
will  illustrate  the  development  of  the  mathematiza- 
tion  of  theory. 

The  Mythical  Horizon 

Geometiy  and  number,  prototyi^es  of  the  ideal,  since 
time  immemorial  have  been  symbols  of  the  highest 
order,  their  immutability  contrasting  with  the  fluid 
and  changing  reality  of  the  sublunar  world.  The  con- 
cept of  mathesis  appeared  in  preclassical  Greek  cul- 
ture around  the  seventh  century  B.C.  It  referred  to 
what  could  be  taught  and  learned:  the  invariable, 
the  f;imiliar,  the  accessible;  its  exemplar  was 
number.  Mathesis  was  also  the  first  step  toward 
theoria,  the  apprehension  of  reality  at  a  distance;  as 
such,  it  was  the  first  symbol  of  reality,  becoming  the 
basic  element  in  a  coherent  conceptual  system  that 
enabled  man  to  disengage  himself  from  the  involve- 
ment of  his  embodied  being  in  ritual,  allowing  him 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  external  world  and  his 
own  existence  within  an  independent  universe  of 
discourse. 

Originally,  the  knowledge  of  mathesis  was  confined 
to  the  magician.  Only  he  dared  to  manipulate  num- 
erical entities,  affecting  the  world  on  a  level  sepa- 
rated from  physical  reality.  Traditional  numbers 
were  always  material  entities,  never  purely  formal. 
To  engage  them  was  equivalent  to  tampering  widi 
the  order  of  the  real  world,  a  powerful  form  of 
magic. 


Posting  the  invariable  in  the  universe  of  perception 
corresponded  to  ancient  astronomical  thinking.  It 
was  in  the  supralunar  sphere  that  absolute  truths  of 
Euclidean  geometry  were  to  be  found.  Astronomers 
discerned  in  the  heavens  logicomathematical  sys- 
tems, and  throughout  most  of  human  history  such 


invariable  laws  were  perceived  as  transcendental 
symbols.  Astronomy  was  never  free  of  ontological 
presuppositions;  it  was  traditionally  astrobiology, 
with  implications  of  a  magical  or  religious  nature.'" 
Reality  was  perceived  as  an  organic  totality  directed 
by  the  regularity  of  the  heavens,  and  knowledge  was 
synonymous  with  the  elucidation  of  the  transcenden- 
tal order  of  the  cosmos. 

Before  the  seventeenth  century,  the  primacy  of  per- 
ception as  the  ultimate  evidence  of  knowledge  was 
never  questioned.  Mathesis  explicitly  maintained  its 
symbolic  connotations,  and  the  hierarchical  stnic- 
ture  of  the  cosmos  established  by  Aristotle  remained 
valid.  It  was  a  world  of  predominantly  mythical 
character,  (jualitatively  different  from  our  present 
universe  of  precision. 

The  discovei-v  of  theoria  in  Greece  permitted  the 
beginnings  of  architectural  theory,  a  logos  of  ar- 
chitecture. Such  theory,  however,  always  contained 
the  necessary  coinplement  of  imithos,  maintaining 
it  explicitly  until  the  end  of  the  Renaissance  and 
implicitly  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Alberti  postulated  a  distance  between 
theory  and  practice,  between  design  and  real  build- 
ing. Vignola  and  others,  during  the  second  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  emphasized  the  prescriptive 
character  of  the  niles  of  the  classical  orders  rather 
than  their  meaning.  I^Dnetheless,  the  Renaissance 
was  a  profoundly  traditional  world.  Liberated  from 
theological  determinism,  the  architect  became  con- 
scious of  his  power  to  transfonn  the  physical  world. 
He  was  often  a  magus,  but  his  intention  was  recon- 
ciliatory;  art  was  a  privileged  form  of  metaphysics — 
metaphysics  made  into  matter.  Architecture  was  not 
concerned  exclusively  with  the  cathedral  or  temple, 
but  the  physical  configuration  of  the  new  human 
world  had  to  conform  to  the  mathesis  that  linked 
mircrocosm  and  macrocosm. 

Dining  the  Renaissance,  theoiy  was  not  merely  a 
series  of  technical  precepts  but  was  underlined  by 
metaphysical  preoccupations  often  implicit  in  the 
inathematical  niles  themselves.  The  mythical,  an- 
cient world  embodied  in  the  writings  of  Vitruvius 
and  the  visible  niins  was  never  lost  sight  of  In  this 
Aristotelian  world,  there  could  be  no  split  between 
architectural  theory  and  practice.  The  former  main- 
tained its  role  as  the  elucidation  and  justification  of 
the  latter,  while  practice  retained  its  primordial 
meaning  as  poesis  (not  merely  praxis),  as  a  form  of 
reconciliation  between  man  and  the  world,  which 
were  perceived  as  the  two  poles  of  a  sacred,  living 
totality. 

Geometiy  descended  from  the  heavens  and  lost  its 
sacred  character  as  a  result  of  the  epistemological 


dnriiig  tlic  first  decades  of  the  seventeentli  cen- 
tiii-y.""  The  "spatiality"  that  referred  to  the  im- 
inechate  network  of  intentions  rehiting  man's  em- 
bodied l)eing  witli  the  Lcbenswelf,  and  tliat  allowed 
for  tlie  apprehension  of  his  place  in  a  hierarchical 
order,  could  now  he  replaced  by  geometrical  space."' 
At  this  historical  juncture,  geometry  and  number 
were  able  to  become  instmments  for  the  technical 
control  of  practical  operations  and,  eventually,  for 
an  effective  technological  domination  of  the  world. 

Through  the  new  science  ol  mechanics,  man  began 

to  subject  matter  to  his  will. 

The  Rational  Horizon 

The  present  work  argues  that  modern  architecture, 
and  the  crisis  it  faces,  has  its  roots  in  a  historical 
process  touched  off  by  the  Galilean  revolution,  a 
process  whose  development  is  marked  by  two  great 
transformations,  the  first  of  which  occurred  toward 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  second, 
toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth. 

In  the  first  transformation,  the  assumption,  which 
had  been  inherited  from  medieval  and  Renaissance 
cosmology,  that  number  and  geometiy  were  a  ■■icicii- 
tici  univeralis.  the  link  between  the  human  and  the 
divine,  was  finally  brought  into  (juestion  l)V 
philosophy  and  .science.  At  the  .same  time,  technique 
and  the  crafts  were  freed  from  their  traditional  mag- 
ical associations.  In  architecture,  this  laid  the  basis 
for  a  new  approach.  Architects  began  to  consider 
the  discipline  a  technical  challenge,  whose  problems 
could  be  solved  with  the  aid  of  Kvo  conceptual  tools, 
niuulx-r  and  geometry. 

But  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  transcendental 
dimension  of  human  thought  and  action  was  sus- 
tained through  the  myth  of  Divine  Nature.  This 
myth  lay  at  the  root  of  Newtonian  natural 
philosophy.  The  eighteenth  century  rejected  as  fic- 
tion the  closed  geometrical  .systems  of  seventeenth- 
century  philosophers,  but  accepted  Newton's  empir- 
ical methods  as  universally  valid.  The  influence  of 
Newton  paved  the  way  for  the  systematization  and 
mathematization  of  knowledge,  a  knowledge  that 
held  that  immutable,  mathematical  laws  could  be 
derived  froin  the  obsei-vation  of  natural  phenomena, 
and  that  would  eventually  take  on  the  form  of 
nineteenth-centurv  positivism.  Implicit  in 
eighteenth-century  Newtonianism,  though  to  the 
modem  mind  it  may  seem  thoroughly  empiricist, 
was  a  Platonic  cosmology,  usually  complemented  by 
some  form  of  deism,  in  which  geometry  and  number 
had  transcendental  value  and  power  in  and  of  them- 
selves. Architectiual  theory  absorbed  the  fundamen- 
tal intentions  of  Newtonian  science,  and  in  doing 
so,  it  sidetracked  earlier  developments. 


Around  IMOO  a  seiond  great  transformation  took 
place.  Faith  and  reason  were  tnily  divorced.  Scien- 
tific thought  came  to  be  seen  as  the  only  serious 
and  legitimate  interpretation  of  reality,  denying  any 
need  for  metaphysics.  Euclidean  geometry  was 
functionalized.  Infinitesimal  calculus  was  purged  of 
its  residual  symbolic  content.  Geometry  and 
mathematics  were  now  purely  fonnal  disciplines, 
devoid  of  meaning,  value,  or  power  except  as  instru- 
ments as  tools  of  technological  intentionality.^^ 

It  is  around  this  time  that  the  great  obsessions  of 
contemporaiy  architecture  were  first  clearly  expres- 
sed. Practice  was  supposed  to  follow  theory  since 
theory  now  assumed  that  one  day,  through  the  fruits 
of  mathematical  reason,  it  would  now  thoroughly 
control  design  and  building.  Eventually,  the  split 
between  thinking  and  doing  became  a  critical  prob- 
lem. The  belief  in  the  symbolic  richness  of  the  exter- 
nal world,  in  a  Divine  Nature  that  ultimately  re- 
vealed its  meaning  through  observation,  was  re- 
placed by  the  notion,  by  now  familiar,  of  the  material 
world  as  a  mere  collection  of  inanimate  objects.  In 
such  a  framework,  architecture  could  no  longer  be 
an  art  of  imitation.  Once  it  adopted  the  ideals  of  a 
positivistic  science,  architecture  was  forced  to  reject 
its  traditional  role  as  one  of  the  fine  arts.  Deprived 
of  a  legitimate  poetic  content,  architecture  was  re- 
duced to  either  a  prosaic  technological  process  or 
mere  decoration. 

It  was  now  that  style,  that  is,  the  articulation  and 
coherence  of  architectural  "language, "  became  a 
theoretical  problem.  The  obsession  to  find  immuta- 
ble laws  also  invaded  the  field  of  aesthetics.  But 
once  architecture  was  reduced  to  the  status  of  mat- 
erial stnicture,  even  the  best  architects  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  meaning  could  not  avoid  insur- 
mountable contradictions.  History  of  architecture 
itself  came  to  be  regarded  during  the  nineteenth 
century  as  the  evolution  of  rational  structure,  and 
style,  or  melange,  was  judged  on  purely  rational 
tenus.  The  problem  Tn  which  style  should  we 
build?  '  was  not  a  problem  of  traditional  architecture; 
an  invisible  mathemata  had  guaranteed  the  value  of 
its  work,  and  a  symbolic  intention  had  generated 
both  stnicture  and  ornament.  Only  after  1800  do  we 
find  a  distinction  between  "necessary"  stnicture, 
that  is,  prosaic  constniction,  and  "contingent"  orna- 
ment; the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  did  not  merely  con- 
tinue a  traditional  "academic"  practice  in  France. 
The  transformation  after  Durand  was  profound,  and 
the  illusion  of  stylistic  continuity  between  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  has  created 
much  confusion  in  our  understanding  of  modem 
architecture. 

Even  today,  architects  who  recognize  an  affinity  be- 


tween  their  profession  and  art  iisiiallv  plav  foniial 
games,  but  fail  to  understand  the  transcendental 
dimension  of  meaning  in  architecture.  The  lively 
discussions  over  the  possibility  of  applying  typolog- 
ical or  morphological  strategies  in  design  also  betray 
the  same  illusion.  Before  1800  the  architect  was 
never  concerned  with  type  or  integrity  of  a  formal 
language  as  a  source  of  meaning.  Fonn  was  the 
embodiment  ofa  style  oflife,  immediately  expressive 
of  culture  and  perhaps  more  analogous  to  a  system 
of  gestures  than  to  articulated  language.  Today  ar- 
chitects often  work  under  the  absurd  assumption 
that  meaning  and  symbol  are  merely  products  of 
the  mind,  that  they  can  be  manufactured  a  priori 
and  that  they  possess  somehow  the  certainty  of 
number. 

Historical  Method 

Finally,  some  remarks  about  historical  method.  I 
shall  address  myself  to  architectural  intentions,  not 
merely  to  theoretical  issues  or  to  buildings  and  pro- 
jects understood  as  objects  of  art  or  products  of 
materialistic  determinism.  Nothing  can  be  gained 
from  historical  perspective  basing  itself  on  simplistic 
formal  or  stylistic  comparisons.  Equally  irrelevant  is 
the  assumption  that  the  theory  of  architecture  is  a 
specialized  discipline  whose  components  exist  in 
hermetic  isolation.  The  intentional  realm  is  the  real 
operating  dimension  of  human  existence.  In  spite 
of  its  ambiguities,  it  has  to  be  addressed  through 
historical  research. ^^  The  illusion  that  history  scien- 
tifically either  to  buildings  or  ideas  as  independent 
data  is  itself  part  of  the  contemporaiy  crisis  to  which 
I  have  alluded. 

Specifically,  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  implications 
of  number  used  as  either  a  technical  tool  or  a  symbol 
in  proportional  systems,  or  both.  Geometry  will  be 
examined  in  its  applications  to  statics,  mensuration, 
and  stereotomy  and  in  its  use  as  a  vehicle  of  meaning 
in  Baroque  architecture  and  late  eighteenth-century 
French  projects.  I  shall  make  a  close  study  of  French 
sources;  I  shall  also  examine,  though  only  marginally, 
English  and  Italian  sources.  Although  it  is  well 
known  that  French  culture  was  normative  for 
Europe  during  this  period,  the  discussion  is  con- 
cerned with  the  most  important  ideas  in  the  history 
of  Western  architecture  at  that  time  and  their  refer- 
ence to  a  world  view  that  was  essentially  European. 
The  connections  between  the  architectural  uses  of 
geometry  and  number  and  their  scientific  and 
philosophical  contexts  are  crucial.  It  is  hoped  that 
a  thorough  understanding  of  these  relations  will 
touch  on  the  basic  intentionality  that  determined 
the  theory  and  practice  of  architecture  in  this  period, 
thereby  casting  light  on  the  genesis  of  modem  ar- 
chitecture as  a  whole. 


Intentions  have  to  be  understood  in  reference  to 
their  epistemological  contexts."^  Architectural  his- 
tory should  not  therefore  be  filtered  through  a  pat- 
tern of  evaluation  whose  judgments  of  success  and 
failure  corresponds  only  to  a  latter-day  ideology.  A 
Gothic  cathedral,  for  example,  is  the  City  of  God 
on  earth,  regardless  of  contemporary  religious  con- 
victions, structural  preoccupations,  concerns  with 
efficiency  and  stylistic  coherence,  or  opinions  about 
useless  formal  elaboration.  The  point  is  to  disclose 
the  transcendental  intentions  that  generated  form. 
The  continuing  conception  of  architectural  history 
as  a  collection  of  material  monuments,  classified  in 
terms  of  formal  style,  has  further  obstructed  a  clarifi- 
cation of  contemporary  problems. 

Making  a  case  for  historical  interpretation  would  be 
preposterous  without  drawing  on  the  writings  of 
such  philosophers  as  Dilthey  and  Gadamer.^  Also, 
there  is  no  question  here  of  a  neutral  scientific  or 
objective  fact-finding  operation  apart  from  interpre- 
tation. Categories  derive  from  history,  but  they  are 
ours;  they  cannot  help  but  qualify  interpretation. 
This  circle  is  not  a  limitation  in  the  negative  sense; 
it  does  not  condemn  history  to  subjectivity,  but  is, 
in  fact,  part  and  parcel  of  human  knowledge.  Even 
the  exact  sciences  are  ultimately  based  on  interpre- 
tation insofar  as  perception  itself  must  affect  the 
object  being  studied.  The  problem  is  to  close  the 
circle,  to  come  to  (emas  with  the  categories  of  in- 
terpretation. With  this  in  mind,  I  have  allowed  the 
texts  that  I  examine  to  speak  for  themselves  wher- 
ever possible.  Being  aware  of  the  dangers  involved 
in  identifying  order  in  history,  I  have  nevertheless 
done  so  convinced  that  this  is  a  fundamental  dimen- 
sion of  historical  research. 

Perez-Gomez 

Footnotes 

1  In  connection  with  the  primacy  of  perception 
and  the  limitations  of  intellectual  reductionism, 
see  Maurice  Merleau-Ponty,  Phenomenology  of 
Perception,  and  The  Priinacij  of  Perception.  See 
also  Mike!  Dufrenne,  The  Notion  of  the  A  Priori, 
and  John  Bannan,  The  Philosophy  of  Merleau- 
Ponty.  Reality  appears  meaningfully  in  em- 
bodied perception.  It  is  in  the  sense  of  Merleau- 
Ponty  s  phenomenology  that  I  use  the  notion  of 
perception  in  this  book. 

2  The  distinction  between  technology  and 
technique,  between  how  and  why,  is  set  forth 
by  Jacques  Ellul  in  The  Technological  Society. 
Technology  has  become  a  dominating  force  in 
the  last  two  centuries,  one  that  has  radically  de- 
termined both  the  thought  and  action.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  subjugate  external  reality  to  interests 
of  efficiency,  thereby  postponing  indefinitely  the 


liuinan  need  for  reconciliation.  Traditional 
knowledge  and  technique,  in  contrast,  have  al- 
ways ultimately  been  concerned  with  the  most 
fundamental  existential  problems.  This  view  is 
shared  in  good  measure  by  Martin  Heidegger 
in  his  late  philosophy.  See  Vincent  Vycinas, 
Earth  and  Gods.  An  Introduction  to  the 
Philosophy  of  Martin  Heide^er,  and  Jurgen 
Habermas,  Toward  a  Rational  Society,  chapter 
6. 

3  Edmund  Husserl,  The  Crisis  of  European  Sci- 
ences and  Transcendental  Phenomenology,  and 
Phenomenology  and  the  Cmis  of  Philosophy. 

4  I  use  "idea"  and  "everyday  life"  also  with  a  hori- 
zon of  meaning  taken  from  phenomenology. 
Idea  implies  figure  even  in  the  case  of  the  most 
abstract  notions,  while  the  specific  perceptions 
of  everyday  life  are  given  a  priori  in  a  framework 
of  categories.  See  Merleau-Ponty,  Phenomenol- 
ogy, and  Stuart  Spicker,  "The  Philo.iophy  of  the 
Body",  pp.  334ff.  I  use  "symbol"  as  does  Alfred 
Schutz  in  "Collected  Papers  I:  The  Problem  of 
Social  Reality",  part  III. 

5  This  notion  has  been  a  common  point  of  depar- 
ture for  existential  phenomenology.  See  A.  de 
Waelhens,  La  Philo.ioj^hie  de  Martin  Heidegger, 
or  William  Luijpen,  "Existential  Phenomenol- 
ogy"- 

6  See  also  Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset,  En  Torno  a 
Galileo,  translated  as  Man  in  Crisis,  and  Oswald 
Spengler,  The  Decline  of  the  West,  originally 
published  in  Munich  in  1918. 

7  Edmund  Husserl,  L'Origine  de  la  Geometric; 
Leon  Brun^chvicg,  Les  Etapes  de  la  Philosophi 
Mathematique;  and  Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset,  La 
Idea  de  Principio  en  Leibniz. 

8  Mike!  Dufrenne,  Le  Poetique.  I  use  this  term 
in  its  widest  sense  as  "metaphorical  reference," 
relating  it  to  not  only  the  realm  of  written  poetry 
but  primarily  art  and  myth.  See  also  Paul 
Ricoeur,  The  Rule  of  Metaphor. 

9  Habermas,  Toward  a  Rational  Society,  and 
Theodore  Roszak,  Where  the  Wasteland  Ends. 

10  Edmund  Husserl,  Fontuile  und  Transzendentale 
Logik  (1929),  French  translation  1957.  See  Her- 
bert Spiegelberg,  The  Phenomenological  Move- 
ment, vol.  1,  pp.  91ff  See  also  Ernest  Nagel  and 
James  Newman,  Godel's  Proof. 

11  The  logos  has  excluded  the  mythos  only  during 
the  last  180  years  of  Western  history.  This  is  one 
more  symptom  of  the  crisis  described  by  Hus- 
serl. 

12  I  use  "reality"  also  in  the  phenomenological 
sense,  as  the  realm  of  infentionality  existing  be- 
tween our  embodied  selves  and  the  outside 
world. 


13  The  precondition  of  a  true  symbol  is  the  accep- 
tance of  the  transcendental  dimension  of  human 
existence.  Thus  svmbolization  becomes  a  prob- 
lem, a  private  language  of  the  genius  in  art  and 
architecture,  only  after  the  crisis  has  begun. 

14  Gottfried  Semper's  explicit  formulation  was  first 
brought  to  my  attention  by  Dalibor  Veseley. 

15  See,  for  example,  Christopher  Alexander,  Notes 
on  the  Synthesis  of  Form,  and  Nicholas  Neg- 
roponte,  The  Architecture  Machine. 

16  In  his  Collected  Papers,  Schutz  defines  "symbol" 
as  an  "appresentational"  pair  that  relates  the  fi- 
nite and  mutable  vrith  the  immutable  and  eter- 
nal, lived  reality  with  ideas.  Symbolization  is  thus 
the  most  fundamental  operation  constituting 
meaning  in  human  existence,  the  basis  for  the 
perpetuation  of  culture. 

17  See  Merleau-Ponty,  Phenomenology  of  Percep- 
tion, pp.  3-63. 

18  In  the  text,  I  generally  use  "metaphysics"  as 
does  Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset,  Unas  Lecciones  de 
Metafisica,  translated  as  Some  Lessons  on 
Metaphysics  (1974). 

19  See  Georges  Gusdorf,  Les  Origines  des  Sciences 
Hurnaines,  and  Alexandre  Koyre,  "Les  Etapes 
de  la  Cosmologie  Scientifique, '  Revue  de  Syn- 
these  (1951-1952): 

20  Elsewhere  in  the  text  I  use  the  terms  "Galilean" 
and  "epistemological  revolution"  to  describe  a 
fundamental  transformation  that  took  place  dur- 
ing the  last  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth.  The  terminol- 
ogy and  its  implications  are  taken  from  Georges 
Gusdorf,  La  Revolution  Galileenne,  2  vols. 

21  For  a  discussion  of  "spatiality"  and  "intellectual 
space,"  see  Merleau-  Ponty,  Phenomenology  of 
Perception,  pp.  98-147. 

22  I  use  "technological  intentionality"  in  the  sense 
of  Habermas  (see  note  2). 

23  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  notions  of  in- 
tention and  intentionalitv  are  often  used  in  the 
text  with  their  precise  phenomenological  conno- 
tations. See  Joseph  Kockelmans,  Phenomenol- 
ogy, pp.  118-149. 

24  I  use  "epistemological  context"  not  in  reference 
to  the  theory  of  knowledge  as  understood  by 
idealist  nineteenth-century  philosophy,  but  in  its 
wider  etymological  sense  as  that  which  consti- 
tutes the  sphere  of  nonspecialized  knowledge 
and  embodied  consciousness.  Architectural  in- 
tentions appearing  in  theoretical  writings  are, 
therefore,  examined  in  their  epistemological 
context  in  an  attempt  to  approach  this  problem 
henneneutically. 

25  Hans-Georg  Gadamer,  Truth  and  Method,  and 
Philosophical  Hermeneutics. 


Projects 


Eric  Owen  Moss 


The  Chicago  Tribune  Tower,  1980,  is  here  conceived 
as  a  folded  newspaper  with  a  metal,  "Doonesbury" 
comic-strip  skin,  wrapped  in  a  steel  lattice  configura- 
tion like  an  hourglass.  If  Albert  Camus  touched  the 
essence  of  the  current  scene  when  he  caricatured 
modem  man's  life  as  consisting  of  "fornication  and 
reading  the  newspaper,"  then  modem  man  should 
find  here  a  symbol  with  which  he  is  both  comfortable 
and  femiliar  (the  newspaper,  that  is,  not  the  fornica- 
tion). 


The  chess  pieces  complete  this  series  of  colliding 
images.  They  are  to  be  read  on  several  levels.  They 
suggest  an  intense  level  of  intellectual  manipulation 
and  simultaneously,  a  game.  Is  that  not  an  approp- 
riate comment  on  the  content  and  ultimate  meaning 
of  a  newspaper  (and  this  exhibition)? 


The  Doonesbury  skin  is  to  be  a  permanent  condition, 
not  a  changeable  sign.  It  epitomizes  a  time  when 
the  best  we  seem  capable  of  offering  is  a  mixture 
of  satire,  caprice,  and  levity — ^wit,  perhaps,  as  op- 
posed to  sustained,  rigorous  intellect.  This  is  a  mo- 
ment for  an  architectural  combination  of  Jonathan 
Swift  and  James  Joyce,  a  time  for  radically,  person- 
ally restmcturing  our  architectural  language,  since 
both  old  and  relatively  new  formal  means  no  longer 
seem  to  convince. 

The  newspaper  (building  shell)  is  tied  appropriately 
at  its  center  with  a  "string"  cum  HVAC  duct,  a  literal 
reinforcement  of  the  newspaper  image,  and  a  com- 
ment on  the  end  of  (straightfaced)  technology  as 
both  visual  means  and  ends. 

The  symbolic  role  of  the  hourglass  is  multiple.  First, 
it  suggests  nostalgically  another  time — Tallin,  con- 
structivism, and  what  seems  in  retrospect  an  almost 
adolescent  enthusiasm  for  both  the  architectural  and 
social  purposefulness  of  a  new  technology,  "cleanly," 
"naturally,"  "honestly"  expressed. 
The  hourglass,  an  ancient,  readily  recognizable  con- 
figuration, posits  quite  literally  the  issue  of  time  as 
it  relates  to  the  inevitable  comings  and  goings  of 
design  viewpoints  (and  everything  else  as  well). 
Hence,  it  prescribes  a  kind  of  relativism  rather  than 
an  absolutism  of  architectural  vision.  At  a  moment 
in  1980,  on  Michigan  Avenue  in  Chicago,  the 
hourglass  captures  the  folded  newspaper. 
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Meaning  and  Architecture: 

A  Medieval  View 


Robert  Ousterhout 


The  relationship  between  fonn  and  meaning  is  an 
issue  of  much  concern  in  20th  century  architectural 
theory.  Certainly  none  of  us  could  deny  that  ar- 
chitecture is  a  vehicle  of  symbolic  expression;  yet, 
many  contemporary  and  historic  buildings  often  defy 
interpretation.  Does  architecture  have  an  identifi- 
able vocabulary?  How  is  a  building  imbued  with 
meaning?  Christian  Norberg-Schulz  suggests  that 
architecture  is  a  "concretization  of  fundamental  exis- 
tential meanings"  which  are  "derived  from  natural 
human  and  spiritual  phenomena  and  are  experi- 
enced as  order  and  character.  Architecture  translates 
these  meanings  into  spatial  forms  ..."  that  are 
"neither  Euclidian  nor  Einsteinian.  ...  In  architec- 
ture, spatial  form  means  place,  path  and  domain."' 
This  somewhat  abstract  approach  to  architecture  is 
based  on  the  experience  of  the  "conceptual  whole," 
for  which  the  bottom  line  is  apparently  individual 
perception.  Unfortunately,  such  an  interpretation 
has  little  to  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  historic 
architecture. 

The  basic  problem  with  Norberg-Schulz's  analysis 
of  architecture  is  that  it  is  nonhistorical,  perhaps 
antihistorical.  It  is  the  product  of  the  20th  century, 
which  is,  after  all,  a  posthistorical  age.  The  social 
and  political  upheavals  of  the  early  20th  century 
have  severed  our  connections  with  the  past.  Con- 
sequently, we  lack  the  securities  of  history,  such  as 
religion,  royalty,  class  structure,  traditional  values, 
and  morality,  that  previously  provided  order  and 
structure  for  society.  In  this  respect,  we  enjoy  unli- 
mited personal  freedom — Sartre's  existential  free- 
dom. This  outlook  has  affected  20th  century  ar- 
chitecture as  well.  A  traditional  sense  of  meaning  in 
architecture,  based  for  the  most  part  on  the  sec- 
urities of  history,  has  been  lost.  In  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  architects  consciously  broke  with  the 
past  by  creating  new  building  types,  stnictural  sys- 
tems, and  fonnal  vocabularies.  The  new  architecture 
demanded  new  criteria  of  evaluation  and  interpreta- 
tion. The  "complexity  and  contradiction"  that  befud- 


dle our  understanding  of  contemporary  architecture 
suggest  that  such  criteria  remain  to  be  identified. 

If  architecture  is  symbolic  expression,  how  does  it 
communicate?  And  what  is  its  language?  A  brief 
look  at  the  classical  trend  in  Post-Modem  architec- 
ture suggests  the  difficulties  in  interpreting  the  sym- 
bolic language  of  built  forms.  Are  the  Post-Modem 
architects  simply  making  sport  of  history  and  the 
plurality  of  historical  forms?  Or  perhaps  their  return 
to  historically  based  styles  is  an  expression  of  a  long- 
ing for  the  security  provided  by  history.  Using  the 
vocabulary  of  historic  architecture,  it  would  appear 
to  be  possible  to  reattach,  with  some  conviction, 
meaning  to  built  forms.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
vocabulary  is  no  longer  meaningful  to  contemporary 
society,  does  it  go  any  further  than  being  simply  the 
conceit  of  the  architect? 

A  case  in  point  is  Michael  Graves'  Public  Services 
Building  in  Portland,  Oregon.  Dedicated  in  1982, 
the  Portland  Building  is  touted  as  the  premier  exam- 
ple of  Post-Modem  classicism.  It  has  elicited  no  end 
of  comment,  as  well  as  a  few  interesting  questions. 
"What  are  those  things  that  look  like  laundry 
chutes?"  a  Portland  resident  recently  asked  me.  She 
was  referring  to  the  capitals  of  the  pilasters  that 
decorate  the  exterior  of  the  building  (Fig.  1).  Should 
a  laundry  chute  be  regarded  as  a  meaningful  form? 
If  the  decoration  has  significance,  the  Portland 
Building  has  failed  to  communicate  it.  Traditionally 
a  classical  style  for  a  public  building  would  have 
been  meant  to  call  to  mind  an  association  with  the 
Greek  democracy  or  the  Roman  Republic.  But,  in 
the  scale  and  stripped-down  detail,  the  Portland 
Building  calls  to  mind  more  clearly  the  neo-classical 
architecture  of  the  1930s,  sponsored  by  Mussolini 
and  meant  to  symbolize  his  revival  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  One  hopes  that  fascism  and  imperialism 
are  concepts  with  which  no  public  official  would 
wish  to  be  associated  today. 


J.  Public  Services  Building. 
Portland,  Oregon,  dedicated 
1982.  Michael  Graves,  Exterior 

(}.  Link). 


2.  Ixtrsch  Monastery,  ca.  800.  Gatehouse. 


Certainly  Graves's  building  could  never  be  confused 
with  a  Greek  or  Roman  edifice.  Its  classicism  is  only 
skin  deep.  To  my  mind,  it  recalls  such  works  as  the 
Gatehouse  at  Lorsch  Monastery  from  Carolingian 
Germany,  built  ca.  800  (Fig.  2).  The  Gatehouse  is 
a  freestanding  ceremonial  building.  As  far  as  can  be 
detennined,  it  was  designed  for  no  purpose  except 
to  be  passed  through.  The  triple  arcade  and  applied 
columnar  orders  suggest  that  it  was  "copied  "  after 
a  Roman  triumphal  arch,  specifically  the  Arch  of 
Constantine,  as  Richard  Krautheimer  has  de- 
monstrated.^ Yet  no  one  would  mistake  the 
Gatehouse  for  a  genuinely  Roman  monument.  The 
steeply  pitched  roof  and  decorative  tilework  place 
it  firmly  in  medieval  Germany.  Like  the  Portland 
Building,  it  has  put  on  a  classical  demeanor,  much 
like  a  groom  puts  on  a  rented  tuxedo,  to  suit  the 
occasion.  The  occasion  for  the  construction  of  the 
Gatehouse  was  the  Carolingian  renaissance,  Char- 
lemagne's revival  of  the  Christianized  Roman  Em- 
pire of  Constantine  the  Great.  The  form  and  style 
thus  had  certain  specific  meanings  as  they  expressed 
the  aspirations  of  the  contemporary  leadership.  The 
major  difference  between  the  Lorsch  Gatehouse  and 
the  Portland  Building,  it  seems,  is  that  the  architec- 
tural symbolism  was  understood  in  the  9th  century. 


3.  Pantheon,  Rome,  ca.  118-128.  Interior  View  by 
G.P.  Panini  (National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington, 
D.C.) 


If  there  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  the  mean- 
ing of  historical  references  in  contemporary  ar- 
chitecture, it  is  often  compounded  by  a  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  history  and  historical  architecture. 
All  too  frequently,  we  expect  historical  architecture 
to  adhere  to  a  20th  century  set  of  values.  For  exam- 
ple, consider  Norberg-Schulz's  analysis  of  the  Panth- 
eon in  Rome  (Fig.  3),  built  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
between  118  and  128: 

The  Pantheon  u  nifies  a  celestial  donw  and  a  longitud- 
inal, extended  axis  into  a  meaningful  whole.  It  unifies 
cosmic  order  and  living  history,  and  makes  man 
experience  himself  as  a  god-inspired  explorer  and 
conqueror,  as  a  maker  of  history  according  to  a 
divine  plan.  This  is  also  evident  in  the  horizontal 
division  of  the  space.  The  drum  consists  of  two  zones, 
and  both  are  artiadated  by  means  of  the  classical 
members.large  Corinthian  pilasters  and  columns 
below  and  small  pilasters  above.  These  members, 
their  entablatures,  and  the  coffers  of  the  dome  hide 
the  complex,  arched  construction  behind,  and  give 
the  interior  the  intended  calm,  cosmic  order.  The 
lowest  zone  has  a  rich  and  plastic  artictdation  with 
deep  niches  and  freestanding  columns,  representing, 
so  to  speak,  action  in  space.  The  upper  zone  presents 
a  simple  order  of  anthropomorphic  members,  and 
the  dome  the  heavenly  harmony  of  geometric  perfec- 
tion. Architectural  space  is  used  to  symbolize  man's 
existence  in  space.^ 


4.  Holy  Sepulchre,  Jerusalem,  1042-48.  Plan  {Au- 
thor, redrawn  from  Corbo,  1981):  (1)  Entrance; 
(2)  Rotunda  of  the  Anastasis;  (3)  Courtyard,  (4)  Cal- 
vary; (5)  Crypt  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross  (under 
the  ruins  of  the  Constantinian  basilica);  (6)  Baptis- 
tery; (7)  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Prison;  (8)  Chapel  of 
the  Flagellation;  (9)  Chapel  of  the  Crown  of  Thorns; 
(10)  Chapel  of  the  EHvision  of  the  Garments. 


■5.    Holy    Sepidchrr    Jerusalem     Interior  of  the 
Rotunda  by  C.  U  Rniyn    IhHl 


It  is  doubtful  that  anyone  in  ancient  Rome  would 
have  viewed  the  Pantheon  as  symbolizing  man's  exis- 
tence in  space;  nor  would  anyone  today,  except 
perhaps  a  few  architects.  The  3rd  century  Roman 
historian  Dio  Cassius  wrote  that  in  his  opinion,  the 
building  was  called  the  Pantheon  because  its  dome 
"resembles  the  heavens."'*  This  quote  is  invariably 
cited  in  scholarly  literature.  The  dome  cotdd  sym- 
bolize the  heavens;  this  was  a  commonplace  in  an- 
cient literature,  and  a  great  variety  of  vaults  were 
referred  to  as  "heaven"  and  decorated  accordingly.'^ 
In  all  fairness  to  the  Pantheon,  we  have  simply  no 
indication  of  its  meaning  in  Roman  times  and  only 
the  vaguest  idea  of  how  the  immense  interior  space 
was  used.  MacDonald  has  insightfully  commented 
that  in  the  Pantheon,  "there  is  really  no  place  to  go. 
One  may  walk  about  .  .  .  and  observe  the  building 
from  various  points  of  view,  but  the  Pantheon  does 
not  encourage  this.  About  all  there  is  left  to  do  is 
stand  upon  the  pavement  and  look,  and  fairly  soon 
the  average  visitor  is  drawn  back  out  through  the 
doors."**  In  the  final  analysis,  it  may  be  best  to  view 
the  building  as  a  formal  experiment,  akin  to  Had- 
rian's geometric  fantasies  at  Tivoli,  rather  than  as  a 
conveyor  of  any  specific  symbohc  meaning. 

The  relationship  of  form  and  meaning  is  much 
clearer  in  medieval  architecture.  Over  forty  years 
ago,  Richard  Krautheimer  proposed  a  method  of 
analysis  for  beginning  an  investigation  of  the 
"iconography"  of  medieval  architecture.^  His  study 
was  based  on  an  analysis  of  copies  in  medieval  ar- 
chitecture, and  to  a  large  extent,  his  vmting  has 
colored  all  scholarship  on  the  subject  since  that  time. 
Krautheimer  used  the  term  conography  rather 
loosely,  since  architecture  is  rarely  pictographic  and 
largely  self-referential.  He  was  struck  by  the  lack  of 
similarity  in  form  and  planning  between  significant 
medieval  buildings  and  their  copies.  His  study  relied 
heavily  on  medieval  texts,  so  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  the  relationship  of  the  buildings.  Sig- 
nificantly, no  medieval  text  stresses  design,  but  the 
practical  or  liturgical  functions  are  always  consi- 
dered. The  religious  significance,  or  the  "content,  " 
of  the  building  was  central  to  medieval  architectural 
thought  and  could  be  expressed  through  dedications, 
tlie  symbolic  significance  of  the  layout  of  the  parts, 
and  the  relationship  of  the  shape  to  a  specific  dedi- 
cation or  a  specific  religious  purpose.  Thus,  the  fea- 
tures that  relate  the  copy  to  the  prototype — those 
which  carry  the  "meaning"  in  the  building — are  sig- 
nificantly different  than  one  would  expect  in  con- 
temporary architecture. 

The  most  frequently  copied  building  in  the  Middle 
Ages  was  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in 
Jenisalem  that  marked  the  sites  of  Christ's  CrucifLx- 
ion.   Entombment,  and  Resurrection  (Figs.  4-5)." 


6.  St.  Michael,  FtM 
tun/.  Interior. 


nul-nth 


The-  original  complex,  begun  by  Constantine  the 
Cireat  in  the  4th  centurv,  included  a  large,  five-aisled 
basilica  with  its  apse  at  the  west  end;  further  to  the 
west  was  a  courtyard  that  contained  the  Rock  of 
C^alvary  in  one  comer  and  that  provided  access  to 
the  great  Anastasis  (Resurrection)  Rotunda,  which 
contained  a  small  aedicula  enclosing  the  Tomb  of 
Christ.  The  central  area  of  the  rotunda  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  ambulatory  surmounted  by  a  gallery, 
and  the  original  supports  in  the  interior  were  appa- 
rently an  alternating  system  of  eight  piers  and  twelve 
columns.  The  plan  in  Figure  4  represents  the  11th- 
century  reconstruction  of  the  complex,  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  basilica.  In  the  12th  century,  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  was  rebuilt  again  by  the  Crusaders 
and  dedicated  in  1161.  At  that  time,  a  pilgrimage 
choir  was  added  that  gives  the  building  the  curious, 
double-ended  form  in  which  it  survives  today.  For 
our  purposes,  however,  the  earlier  two  phases  are 
more  significant. 

There  seems  to  have  been  an  indifference  toward 
precise  imitation  in  the  numerous  copies  of  this  most 
significant  building.  Rather  than  reproduce  the  en- 
tire complex,  the  majority  of  medieval  copies  were 
limited  to  a  reduced  version  of  the  rotunda.  Further- 
more, it  was  often  sufficient  that  the  copy  was  round 
or  centrally  planned;  in  plan,  circle  and  polygon 
were  interchangeable.  Significant  numbers,  and 
perhaps  measurements,  could  be  transferred,  but 
the  relationship  of  parts  was  frequently  altered. 
Thus,  the  tiny  cemetery  chapel  of  St.  Michael  at 
Fulda  (Fig.  6),  dating  from  the  9th  and  11th  cen- 
turies, could  imitate  the  great  Anastasis  Rotunda  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  retaining  its  centralized  plan 
and  ambulatory.  The  complex  system  of  supports  in 
the  original  was  reduced  to  eight  columns,  and  any 
number  of  other  "unnecessary"  features  were  elimi- 
nated. The  model  was  never  imitated  in  its  totality, 
and  the  parts  could  be  taken  to  stand  for  the  whole. 
St.  Michael  originally  contained  a  copy  of  the  Tomb 
of  Christ,  destroyed  in  1715,  as  well  as  relics  from 
Bethlehem  and  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  whole  building 
acted  as  a  sort  of  reliquary.^  The  chapel  offered  the 
faithful  buried  in  its  proximity  the  promise  of  salva- 
tion through  the  Death  and  Resurrection  of  Christ, 
made  mystically  present  in  the  architectural  copy. 
As  Krautheimer  notes,  "a  medieval  structure  was 
meant  to  convey  a  meaning  which  transcends  the 
visual  pattern  of  the  structure."'"  The  building  did 
not  stand  alone  but  worked  in  conjunction  with  relics 
and  other  objects,  and  all  served  a  function  which 
gained  in  significance  by  its  association  with  a  holy 


Krautheimer's  analysis  suggests  that,  for  our  pur- 
poses, an  understanding  of  the  relationship  of  form 
and  meaning  in  medieval  architecture  cannot  be 


7.  Cathedral,  S.  Sepolcro,  Aquileia,  mid-1 1th  cen- 
tury. View  from  southwest  (Author). 


gained  tliiougli  (oniial  analysis  alone.  It  is  also  neees- 
sary  to  consider  the  function  and  context  of  the 
building  in  medieval  times.  Too  much  speculation 
and  guesswork  have  appeared  on  the  subject  of  ar- 
chitectural copies,  but  little  has  been  added  to  our 
understanding  of  the  role  of  meaning  in  medieval 
architecture.  Copies  have  been  hypothesized;  the 
nature  of  the  relationship  with  the  model  has  lieen 
disputed;  and  all  writers  pay  lip  service  to 
Krautheimer.  "A  lot  has  been  written  over  the  past 
years  on  that  subject,"  notes  Krautheimer,  "but  I 
mistnist  everything  including  my  own  paper  which 
started  the  whole  shebang  forty-odd  years  ago."" 
For  example,  the  Rotmida  of  St.-Benigne  in  Dijon 
was  for  years  regarded  as  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre; now  it  is  suggested  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Pantheon 
instead.'-  The  Chapel  of  St.-Jean  at  Le  Liget  has 
been  called  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  with  little 
to  support  the  claim  other  than  its  centralized  plan,'^ 
At  the  same  time,  all  too  little  attempt  has  been 
made  to  understand  the  function  and  context  of  the 
medieval  copies.  I  believe  that  through  this  line  of 
infjuiry  we  may  gain  a  fuller  understanding  of  the 
"iconography"  of  medieval  architecture. 

Architectural  copies  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  similar 
to  St.  Michael  at  Fulda  appeared  in  Western  Europe 
after  the  9th  century  but  most  frequently  in  the  Uth 
and  12th  centuries,  a  period  of  active  interchange 
with  the  Holy  Land  through  pilgrimage  and  crusade. 
As  Krautheimer  ha^  noted,  the  copies  took  on  a 
great  variety  of  forms;  more  surprisingly,  they  served 
widely  diverging  functions.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in 
almost  all  instances,  a  symbolic  association  with  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  or  the  city  of  Jerusalem  added  new 
meaning  to  the  context  of  the  copy.  In  addition, 
many  contained  relics  or  holy  images  to  strengthen 
the  connection  and  add  to  the  significance.  At  St. 
Michael,  for  example,  the  chapel  contained  relics 
and  a  model  of  the  Tomb,  and  all  were  meant  to 
increase  the  sanctity  of  an  adjacent  cemetery. 


Numerous  other  copies  served  a  memento,  or 
souvenir  function,  through  which  the  faithful  could 
visit  "by  proxy"  the  holy  sites  of  Jerusalem.  These 
took  on  added  importance  when,  due  to  disniptions 
in  the  Near  East,  it  was  impossible  to  visit  Jerusalem . 
Many  of  the  Romanesque  copies  were  built  by  re- 
turning pilgrims  and  crusaders,  and  they  often 
served  as  pilgrimage  churches.  The  rotunda  of 
Neuvy-St.-Sepulcre,  for  example,  was  apparently 
constructed  by  pilgrims  who  had  visited  the  Holy 
Land  in  the  11th  century,  and  contained  a  copy  of 
the  tomb  aedicula,  with  relics  of  the  Sepulchre  and 
drops  of  the  Blood  of  Christ."  The  church  was  lo- 
cated on  one  of  the  major  pilgrimage  routes  that 
led  from  northern  France  to  Santiago  da  Compos- 
tella  in  Spain.  Thus,  a  pilgrim  to  Santiago  could 


conveniently  visit  "Jenisalem    along  the  way. 

Similarly,  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Cam- 
bridge, England,  was  built  ca.  1130  by  members  of 
the  Augustinian  Order  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  one 
of  the  numerous  military  orders  that  sprang  up  after 
the  successful  completion  of  the  First  Crusade. 
Like  the  more  famous  Knights  Templar  and  the 
Hospitallers,  the  order  was  charged  with  the  protec- 
tion, hospitality,  and  medical  care  of  pilgrims  travel- 
ling to  the  Holy  Land.  Numerous  knight  orders  con- 
structed round  churches  in  the  West,  and  these  were 
frequently  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  These 
served  as  permanent  reminders  of  their  duty,  as  well 
as  meeting  houses  and  centers  of  operation  for  the 
members  of  the  orders  in  Western  Europe. 


8.  Baptistery,  Pisa,  1153.  Exterior  (author). 


The  Cathedral  of  Aquileia  in  northern  Italy  contains 
a  small  "Holy  Sepulchre"  attached  to  the  wall  in  the 
north  aisle  of  the  church  (Fig.  7)."'  Dating  from  the 
middle  of  the  11th  century,  the  structure  is  circular 
in  plan  and  topped  by  a  conical  roof  It  contains  an 
altar  and  a  tomb  arcosolium.  Used  as  a  sort  of  stage 
prop,  the  Aquileia  sepulchre  was  the  setting  of  spec- 
ial, extraliturgical  services  at  Easter.  On  Good  Fri- 
day, a  consecrated  Host  and  a  cross,  both  represent- 
ing Christ,  were  ceremonially  "buried"  in  the  tomb, 
to  be  "resurrected"  on  Easter  morning.  Such  Easter 
dramas  were  extremely  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
although  most  of  the  stage  props  have  disappeared. 

At  Pisa,  the  Baptistery  of  the  cathedral  complex  (Fig 
8)  was  constructed  in  1153  and  dedicated  to  the 
Anastasis.'^  It  imitated  many  aspects  of  the 
Jerusalem  rotunda,  such  as  the  twelve  supports,  the 
ambulatory  surmounted  by  a  gallery,  and  the  conical 
roof  The  architectural  copy  emphasizes  the  associ- 
ation of  baptism  and  death,  a  part  of  Christian 
thought  since  early  times,  based  ultimately  on  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul.'**  Through  baptism,  the  Death 
and  Resurrection  of  Christ  are  mystically  reenacted. 
For  this  reason.  Early  Christian  baptisteries  resem- 
bled late  Roman  mausolea.  At  Pisa,  the  connection 
with  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  events  it  com- 
memorated is  much  more  specific,  which  is  em- 
phasized by  the  number  of  features  copied,  as  well 
as  the  dedication. 

On  another  level,  the  Pisa  Baptistery  and  its  associ- 
ation with  Jerusalem  may  be  seen  in  a  civic  context. 
Jenisalem,  in  both  its  heavenly  and  earthly  aspects, 
was  considered  the  ideal  city  in  the  Middle  Ages.'* 
The  12th  century  was  a  period  of  marked  urban 
growth  and  emerging  civic  consciousness  in  Western 
Europe,  and  the  numerous  "Jerusalems"  con- 
structed at  this  time  may  reflect  a  desire  to  associate 
the  secular  cities  with  their  ideal  counterpart. 


a  S.  Stefano,  Bologna,  after  1141.  Plan  (Courtesy 
F.  Bergonzoni)  (1 )  Chu  rch  ofSS.  Vitale  ir  Agricola; 
(2)  Church  of  S.  Sepolcro;  (3)  So-called  "Cortile  di 
Pilato";  (4)  Church  of  S.  Croce;  (5)  Church  of  S. 
Giovanni  Battista;  (6)  Cloister. 


The  emergence  of  the  monumental  baptistery  in 
nortliem  Italy  between  the  11th  and  13th  century  is 
a  phenomenon  without  parallel  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.  At  that  time,  the  baptismal  ceremony  was 
increasingly  simplified  and  did  not  require  such  a 
setting.  Recent  studies  have  clarified  this  phenome- 
non by  emphasizing  the  civic  role  of  the  building  in 
the  late  Middle  Ages.""  Certain  confraternities  and 
other  civic  organizations  used  the  baptistery  as  a 
meeting  house.  In  addition,  the  ceremony  of  baptism 
had  distinct  civic  meaning  for  the  medieval  com- 
mune. Through  the  ceremony  of  Christian  initiation, 
the  individual  was  inducted  into  the  earthly  commu- 
nity, as  well  as  prepared  for  the  heavenly  one.  Such 
ideas  are  reflected  in  the  sermons  of  Federico  Vis- 
conti  at  Pisa,  who  saw  the  baptistery  as  the  mirror 
of  the  city  and  the  Gate  of  Paradise.^'  As  such,  the 
baptistery  made  manifest  the  image  of  the  ideal  city, 
which  the  earthly  city  hoped  to  resemble.  Here  its 
citizens  entered  both  the  heavenly  and  earthly  fel- 
lowship. The  meaning  was  enhanced  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  Campo  Santo  nearby,  the  cemetery 
for  the  cathedral  complex.  This  was  paved  with  dirt 
brought  from  Jerusalem  in  the  early  13th  century.^^ 
In  effect,  the  citizens  of  Pisa  not  only  entered  the 
earthly  city  through  the  vision  of  Jerusalem,  but  they 
could  be  buried  with  the  dirt  of  that  sacred  city 
when  they  died. 


10.  S.  Stefano,  S.  Sepolcro,  Bologna.  Exterior  fn 
tvest  (Author) 


The  most  complete,  extant  Romanesque  copy  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  is  the  complex  of  Santo  Stefano  in 
Bologna,  which  was  known  as  Nuova  Gerusalemme 
(Fig.  9).^  Here  also  various  levels  of  meaning  are 
evident,  associated  with  both  form  and  function. 
According  to  the  Vita  sancti  Petronii,  dated  1180,  S. 
Stefano  was  first  constructed  by  the  5th-century 
bishop  St.  Petronius  and  modeled  after  sites  he  had 
visited  in  the  Holy  Land.  Although  the  early  date 
for  the  copy  is  doubtful,  the  information  provided 
by  the  Vita  is  significant  for  understanding  the  mean- 
ing of  S.  Stefano  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  its  present 
form,  the  church  complex  was  apparently  recon- 
stiiicted  by  crusaders  after  the  First  Crusade.  Al- 
though the  dedications  of  the  present  complex  re- 
flect a  wide  variety  of  sites  from  all  over  the  Holy 
Land,  the  12th-century  dedications  refer  exclusively 
to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  only  exception  is  the 
Church  of  SS.  Vitale  and  Agricola,  to  which  the 
Bolognese  Jerusalem  was  joined,  but  which  was  not 
considered  part  of  the  ensemble.  The  adjoining 
shrines  were  rebuilt  following  a  great  invention  of 
relics  that  occurred  in  1141. 

At  S.  Stefano,  the  architectural  copy  is  most  clearly 
si-on  in  the  octagon  of  S.  Sepolcro  (Figs.  10-12).  The 
octagdu  was  modeled  after  the  Anastasis  Rotunda 
and  contained  a  model  of  the  Tomb  of  Christ.  The 
central  space  is  surrounded  by  twelve  supports,  and 


12.  S.  Stefanu,  S.  Sepolcro,  Bologna.  Interior  with  Tomb  Aecliciilti  {Author 


iIk'  aiiihulaton'  is  sunnouiik'd  hy  a  j^allen'.  Tlif  tonil) 
atclitiila  contains  a  ceiK)tapli  tliat  corresponds  in 
placement  with  the  Tomb  of  Christ;  opposite  the 
cenotaph  is  the  tomb  of  St.  Petronius.  To  the  east 
end  of  the  church  is  a  courtyard  known  today  as  the 
Cortile  di  Pilato,  but  in  tlie  12th  century  it  was  refer- 
red to  as  atho  in  medio  without  a  specific  dedication. 
At  the  opposite  end  of  the  courtyard  is  a  group  of 
chapels  dedicated  to  S.  Croce.  Called  Calvario,  or 
locus  acl  cnicem,  in  the  12th  century,  the  central 
chapel  contained  an  imitation  of  the  Mount  of  Cal- 
vary and  a  cross  that  was  said  to  have  been  con- 
structed by  St.  Petronius  from  measurements  he 
had  taken  of  the  True  Cross.  To  the  south  is  the 
heavily  restored  church  of  S.  Giovanni  Battista,  cor- 
responding in  position  to  the  baptistery  in  Jerusalem. 

Krautheimer  has  suggested  that  a  measurement  was 
transferred  in  the  plan  as  well:  the  distance  between 
the  tomb  and  the  center  of  the  chapel  of  S.  Croce 
is  virtually  identical  to  the  distance  between  the 
Tomb  of  Christ  and  Calvary  in  Jerusalem — in  each 
case,  about  42  meters.^**  Thus,  the  core  of  the 
Bologna  complex  imitated  the  two  most  important 
buildings  and,  within  them,  the  two  most  important 
relics  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  similarly  connecting 
them  with  an  open,  porticoed  court  and  placing  them 
the  same  distance  apart. 

The  plan  of  S.  Stefano  relies  on  the  arrangement 
that  existed  in  JeRisalem  in  the  11th  centur\',  prior 
to  the  crusader's  extensive  rebuilding  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre. "■'  The  buildings  seen  by  pilgrims  and 
cnisaders  in  the  late  11th  and  early  12th  centuries 
were  those  rebuilt  by  the  Byzantines  in  1048  (Fig. 
4).  Following  the  destruction  of  the  complex  in  1008 
by  the  fanatic  Hakim,  the  complex  was  reduced  to 
the  rotunda  and  the  couitvard  enveloped  by  a  series 
of  annexed  chapels. 

The  12th-centiuy  "Jenisalem"  in  Bologna  was  not 
limited  to  the  confines  of  S.  Stefano,  however,  but 
included  several  other  sites,  also  purported  by  the 
Vita  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Petronius  (Fig. 
1.3).  Thev  included  the  Church  of  S.  Giovanni  in 
Monte  Oliveti,  imitating  the  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion in  Jenisalem,  and  a  Church  of  S.  Tecla,  a  "copy" 
(if  the  Valley  of  Josephat  and  the  Field  of  Aceldama; 
a  1\h)\  oI  Siloam  is  also  mentioned."'  Although  the 
relationships  are  extremely  confused  in  the  Vita,  it 
is  evident  from  the  text  that  the  intent  was  to  estab- 
lish a  more  extensive  topographical  relationship  vAth 
Jenisalem. 

The  "Jenisalem"  in  Bologna  served  a  variety  of  spec- 
ial functions  that  were  enhanced  by  the  architectural 
imitation.  On  the  simplest  level,  it  was  a  souvenir 
copv.    The    numerous    devotional    guides    to    the 


13.  Plan  of  Bologna.  Detail  .showing  relationship  of 
churches  in  the  12th  century  (Author):  (1)  S. 
Stefano;  (2)  S.  Tecla;  (3)  S.  Giovanni  in  Monte 
Oliveti. 


cliurches  of  S.  Stefano  indicate  that  they  served  as 
the  site  of  local  pilgrimages,  offering  special  in- 
dulgences to  the  visitor.^' 

The  churches  of  Bologna  were  also  the  sites  of  spec- 
ial liturgical  celebrations.  In  the  16th  century,  a  Palm 
Sunday  service  was  recorded  in  which  the  particip- 
ants went  in  procession  from  S.  Stefano  to  S. 
Giovanni  in  Monte  Oliveti,  where  the  benediction 
was  given  and  palm  branches  were  distributed,  and 
the  procession  then  returned  to  S.  Stefano.  The 
service  is  strikingly  similar  to  the  celebration  in 
Jerusalem  that  commemorated  Christ's  Entry.^**  In 
the  context  of  a  known  topographical  relationship, 
a  liturgical  connection  with  Jenisalem  would  not  be 
surprising.  For  this  reason,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  S.  Stefano,  rather  that  the  Cathedral  of  S.  Pietro, 
was  the  site  of  Bologna's  Easter  Week  ceremonies 
during  the  Middle  Ages.^^ 

The  presence  of  the  tomb  aedicula  in  S.  Sepolcro 
also  suggests  a  special  liturgiciJ  function  for  S. 
Stefano  during  the  Easter  Week.  The  tomb  may 
have  served  as  the  setting  for  special,  extraliturgical 
dramas,  similar  to  those  that  occurred  at  Aquileia. 
The  religious  dramas  known  as  the  Depositio,  the 
Elevatio,  and  the  Viiitatio  Sepulchri  were  extremely 
popular  in  the  West,  reenacting — and  thus  making 
spiritually  present — the  Entombment  and  Resurrec- 
tion of  Christ.'^" 


14.  Franciscan  Mona.itenj,  Wa.shington.  D.C.. 
founded  1899.  Interior,  Stone  of  the  Unction  and 
the  Tomb  of  Christ  (E.  Knaujf). 


The  Nuova  Genisalemme  in  Bologna  may  have  had 
a  special  civic  significance  as  well,  similar  to  the 
Baptistery  of  Pisa.  The  12th-centurv  reconstruction 
of  S.  Stefano  appears  to  have  followed  the  great  fire 
of  1141  in  which  much  of  Bologna,  including  the 
Cathedral,  was  destroyed.^'  The  energy  exerted  at 
S.  Stefano  was  intended  to  revive  the  sagging  faith 
of  the  Bolgonese  following  the  catastrophe,  and  the 
great  invention  of  relics  may  be  viewed  as  an  attempt 
to  replace  those  belonging  to  the  Cathedral  that  had 
been  lost  in  the  fire. 

It  is  significant  that  at  this  point  in  time  the  Tomb 
o(  St.  Petronius  was  rediscovered  and  his  cult  was 
introduced.  The  role  of  St.  Petronius  as  bishop,  and 
particularly  as  an  earlier  rebuilder  of  Bologna,  was 
emphasized  at  a  moment  when  the  city  required 
rebuilding.  With  the  increase  in  civic  consciousness, 
the  saint  assumed  the  role  of  patron  and  protector 
of  the  citv  in  the  following  century.  ~  As  patron  saint, 
he  could  not  have  a  more  suitable  place  of  burial 
than  at  the  heart  of  the  Nuova  Gerusalemme,  oppo- 
site the  cenotaph  of  Christ  in  S.  Sepolcro.  Although 
St.  Petronius  did  not  have  the  role  of  patron  and 
protector  when  the  S.  Stefano  complex  was  rebuilt, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  emergence  of  his  cult  in 
the  12th  centurv,  his  civic  role  and  his  association 


vvert'  cinpliiisized. 


Later  writings  suggest  that  the  complex  of  S.  Stefiino 
enjoyed  an  important  civic  position.  For  example, 
on  Epiphany  three  local  magistrates  ceremonially 
presented  gifts  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Three  Magi  in 
S.  Croce."  Like  the  Procession  of  Palms  discussed 
above,  S.  Stefano  became  the  setting  for  events  that 
had  both  civic  and  religious  implications.  The  sym- 
bolic association  with  Jemsalem,  the  ideal  city, 
added  a  new  level  of  meaning  in  both  contexts. 


15.     Franciscim    Monastery,     Washington,    DC. 
Chapel  of  the  A.^ension  (Author). 


As  may  be  seen  in  the  above  examples,  in  medieval 
architecture  meaning  depended  heavily  on  function 
as  well  as  on  forin.  Underlying  any  specific  meaning 
was  the  certainty  of  faith,  which  provided  order  and 
stnicture  for  the  society.  Consequently,  the 
medieval  interrelationship  of  form,  function,  and 
meaning  may  offer  little  to  aid  us  in  our  understand- 
ing of  contemporary  architecture,  which  is  the  prod- 
uct of  an  age  that  lacks  such  certainties.  As 
Krautheimer  notes,  this  interrelationship  is  inherent 
to  the  Middle  Ages,  before  formal  and  stylistic  con- 
siderations begin  to  dominate  architectural 
thought.''*  In  more  modem  times,  the  association 
I)reaks  down;  consequentlv,  a  Roman  bath  could 
serve  as  the  model  for  a  train  station  (McKim,  Mead 
and  White's  Pennsylvania  Station,  New  York  City) 
and  a  Gothic  cathedral  as  the  model  for  a  skyscraper 
(Tribune  Tower,  Chicago).  In  such  instances,  the 
association  is  formal,  limited  to  "large,  public  space  " 
and  "tall  building." 

One  modem  building  complex  is  perhaps  worth  in- 
cluding in  oiu-  discussion.  This  is  the  Franciscan 
Monastery  in  Washington,  D.C.,  known  as  Holy 
Land  in  America.  Dedicated  in  1899,  the  monastery 
is  the  Commissariat  of  the  Holy  Land  for  the  United 
States.  As  a  symbol  of  the  monastery's  charge,  ar- 
chitectural copies  of  major  Christian  holy  sites  have 
been  constmcted  on  the  grounds.  The  main  church 
includes  a  full-scale  copy  of  the  Tomb  of  Christ  (Fig. 
14),  containing  a  stone  from  Jemsalem.  A  Stone  of 
Anointing  is  positioned  before  the  entrance,  copying 
the  slab  on  which  Christ's  body  was  prepared  for 
burial.  The  slab  was  cut  in  Palestine  and  reproduces 
the  dimensions  of  the  original.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  church,  42  meters  distant — corresponding  to 
the  measurement  at  Jemsalem — is  the  elevated 
Chapel  of  Calvary  that  contains  a  stone  from  Gol- 
gotha and  a  copy  of  the  altar  from  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. In  all  aspects,  the  copies  confomi  with 
Medieval  standards:  parts  are  taken  to  stand  for  the 
whole,  relationships  have  been  changed,  and  signif- 
icant relics  and  holy  images  are  included. 

Like  the  Nuova  Gemsalemme  in  Bologna,  the 
Washington  copy  is  not  limited  to  the  Holy  Sepul- 


clue.  The  cryjit  of  the  churcli  includes  "copies"  of 
the  Grotto  of  N;izaieth,  site  of  the  Annunciation  to 
the  Virgin  Mary;  the  Catacombs  of  Rome;  and  the 
Grotto  of  the  Nativity  from  Bethlehem.  In  each,  a 
few  significant  features  are  replicated,  the  scale  is 
reduced,  components  are  shuffled,  and  significant 
relics  are  included.  Outside  the  church  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  Portiuncula  Chapel  from  Assisi  that  con- 
tains a  copy  of  the  Cnicifix  of  St.  Francis.  In  addition, 
the  nearby  "Valley  of  Gethsemane  '  contains  the 
Grotto  of  Gethsemane  and  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin 
from  Jenisalem,  as  well  as  the  House  of  the  Holy 
Family  from  Cairo  and  the  Grotto  of  Lourdes.  On 
a  nearby  hilltop  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Ascension  (Fig. 
15)  that  copies  the  Cnisaders'  building  from 
Jerusalem. 

The  numerous  shrines  at  Holy  Land  in  America 
would  all  appear  to  conform  to  medieval  principles 
of  copying,  as  outlined  by  Krautheimer.  In  an  earlier 
age,  these  would  have  appealed  to  the  medieval 
sense  of  piety,  allowing  a  visit  "by  proxy"  to  the  sites 
represented  and  offering  the  same  indulgences  as 
the  originals.  Yet  most  modem  visitors  view  the  ar- 
chitectural spectacle  with  imcomprehending  eyes. 
It  appears  as  something  just  this  side  of  Disney 
World.  The  Holy  Land  is  readily  accessible  today, 
and  a  visit  is  in  some  way  less  difficult  and  perhaps 
less  expensive  than  it  was  in  the  12th  century. 
Moreover,  few  of  us  possess  the  unquestioning  faith 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Holy  places,  persons,  and  ob- 
jects do  not  bear  the  same  metaphysical  significance 
to  most  people  today.  Consequently,  the  architec- 
tural copies  in  Washington  do  not  carry  the  same 
symbolic  expression.  To  our  eyes,  they  are  mere 
curiousities  that  recall  an  earlier  period  when  mat- 
ters of  faith  were  matters  of  certainty. 

Obviously,  one  cannot  create  a  meaningful  and  read- 
ily imderstood  architectiual  vocabulary  by  returning 
to  medieval  practices — no  more  than  one  can  revert 
to  Latin  as  the  common  tongue.  Each  age  must 
develop  its  own  means  of  expression,  its  own  fonnal 
language.  One  cannot  find  the  solution  to  a  problem 
in  the  solution  to  a  different  problem  raised  at 
another  time  by  other  people.  However,  we  can 
learn  by  example.  The  builders  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  able  to  develop  a  vocabulary  of  fonns  that 
reflected  the  beliefs  and  aspirations  of  their  age. 
For  the  20th  century,  this  remains  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

Ousterhout 
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Realm  of  the  Landing: 

Reciprocal  Form  and  Spatial  Dialectics 
at  the  Threshold 


Relation  is  reciprocity  .  .  .    Martin  Ruber 


Henry  Plummer 


For  architecture  to  become  a  dwelling  place  and 
real  home  in  the  world,  rather  than  an  alienated 
object — a  prospect  increasingly  called  for  in  existen- 
tialist literature  even  if  peripheral  to  the  current 
architectural  scene — its  configurations  must  become 
engaged  in  two-sided  dialogues  rather  than  one- 
sided containments.  Instead  of  merely  enclosing  and 
shaping  the  space  within,  as  an  outer  shell  or  en- 
velope, walls  and  roofs  must  be  formed  to  exploit 
their  capacity  as  interfaces  shared  by,  and  therefore 
defining,  the  interaction  between  adjoining  spaces. 
Seen  as  a  dualistic  membrane,  the  building  enclo- 
sure thus  becomes  paradoxical,  alternately  acting  as 
a  limit  that  separates  and  indicates  the  distance  be- 
tween two  spaces — between  here  and  there,  my 
world  and  your  world,  private  and  public,  and  also 
acting  as  the  very  mechanism  by  which  those  same 
worlds  communicate  and  passage  occurs  between 
them.  This  dialectical  capacity  to  integrate,  as  well 
as  divide  man's  inhabited  spaces,  thus  enables 
human  meaning  to  transcend  any  volumetric  aes- 
thetics or  utility,  for  the  interface  actually  creates, 
concretizes,  and  makes  experiential  the  relationships 
between  man's  two  archetypal  worlds  of  being  and 
belonging — inside  and  outside.  It  is  by  the  dialectical 
exchanges  of  architectural  edges  that  man  is  able  to 
dwell  within  and  come  into  harmonious  relationship 
with  his  world  at-large. 

Dialectical  edges  imply  conditions  both  open  and 
closed  and  particularly  a  deliberate  physical  opening 
where  relationships  between  spaces  are  to  be  man- 
ifested and  concretized.  Certainly  a  variety  of  ar- 
chitectural elements  are  needed  to  form  a  dialectical 
fabric  capable  of  overcoming  any  overall  polarization 
and  mutual  alienation  of  inside  and  outside  space. 
But  among  these  various  modes  of  interchange,  the 
entrance  is  of  paramount  importance  due  to  its  set- 
ting for  human  passage — dialogues  that  are  literal, 
bodily,  recurring,  and  often  momentous.  I  would 
like  to  examine  here  a  dialectical  entrance  phenome- 
non that  is  perhaps  least  obvious,  because  it  is  under 


our  feet — occurring  where  a  portion  of  the  ground 
surface  preceding  a  threshold  projects  into,  over,  or 
below  the  ground  surface  outside  to  form  an  inter- 
mediary landing.  Architectural  landings  of  this  sort 
are  found  in  the  traditional  stoop,  porch,  and  veran- 
dah and  are  directly  related  to  doorless  and  building- 
less  landings,  such  as  the  pier  and  dock,  that  link 
sea  and  earth.  All  such  landings  are  moments  in  a 
dividing  boundary  where  adjacent  worlds  become 
bound  together  and  passage  between  them  is  en- 
couraged. 

Reciprocity 

The  most  obvious  aspect  of  reciprocal  integration 
in  a  landing  is  overlap.  Its  under-over  action  pro- 
duces an  amphibiotts  zone  occupied  inside  and  out- 
side without  exclusive  predominance  by  either  side. 
Think  of  the  sandy  beach  washed  with  the  sea  and 
inimdated  by  spray,  where  a  person  can  stand  on 
finn  ground  and  yet  have  his  feet  bathed  in  the  surf. 
When  we  stand  on  an  architectural  landing,  we  are 
supported  by  a  piece  of  interior  flooring  projecting 
into  exterior  space.  Even  when  a  wall  prevents  seeing 
the  source  of  this  outward  projection,  we  tend  to 
assume  that  a  similar  level  lies  on  the  other  side  of 
the  door  and  that  the  landing  is  an  extension  of  the 
building's  base.  The  landing  is  at  the  same  time 
infused  with  exteriority  by  its  alfresco  qualities  of 
sunlight,  atmosphere,  wind,  soimd,  and  precipita- 
tion. Differences  become  softened  in  this  common 
meeting-ground  between  worlds.  The  resulting  in- 
terspace contains  a  synthetic  quality  unlike  either 
side,  although  it  is  composed  of  their  elements,  for 
here  antithetical  values  can  be  simultaneously  ex- 
perienced. Polar  qualities  are  intermingled  to  pro- 
duce unpredictable  combinations  and  juxtapositions. 
Admixtures  are  spun  together  from  the  extremes  of 
sensory  dualities,  such  as  light/shadow,  loud/quiet, 
windy/still,  active/passive,  natural/artificial,  wet/dry, 
and  hot/cold,  as  well  as  territorial  dualities,  such  as 
public/private,  collective/individual,  native/alien, 
and  inhabitant/visitor. 


1.  Great  Dixter,  Sussex.  Lutijens 


2.  Marshcoiirt,  Kingi  Somhome,  Hampshire.  Lutijens. 


3.  Heathcote.  llkleij.  Yorkshire.  Lutijens 
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A  second  means  of  integration  is  spatial.  The  narrow 
borderline  of  a  building  shell  is  stretched  at  the 
landing  into  a  borderland  that  people  can  occupy. 
It  is  no  longer  a  simple  dividing  seam.  It  forms  an 
interspace  lying  within  the  inner  and  outer  faces  of 
the  split  boundary  tissue.  In  a  stoop,  the  outer  face 
is  the  "fault  line"  of  the  level  change  and  the  inner 
face  is  the  building  wall  at  the  rear.  The  e.xploded 
edge  is  diffused,  fuzzy,  and  physically  ambiguous. 
It  is  not  clear  where  outside  ends  and  inside  begins. 
This  double  reference  turns  the  landing  into  an  in- 
termediary zone — a  place  of  exchange  between  ter- 
ritorial extremes.  The  simultaneity  of  belonging  to 
both  individual/collective  and  private/public  do- 
mains underlies  ihe  timeless  attraction  of  the 
stoop — for  here  one  sits  securely  in  a  still  somewhat 
intimate  place  that  is  also  out-of-doors,  part  of  the 
public  street,  at  the  edge  of  the  action,  and  condu- 
cive to  neighborly  congregation.  Only  in  such  a  zone, 
where  an  interface  is  expanded  into  an  interspace, 
can  a  person  lead  the  double  life  of  belonging  con- 
currently to  thoroughly  different  worlds  and  can  an 
ongoing  dialogue  between  those  worlds  be  actually 
experienced. 

Integration  is  also  produced  in  the  landing  by  trans- 
ition. It  can  be  experienced  during  cross-boundary 
passage,  as  well  as  intraboundary  dwelling.  The 
stoop,  after  all,  is  an  entrance  as  well  as  a  sitting 
place.  Any  passage  from  outside  to  inside,  and  vice- 
versa,  involves  drastic  changes  of  environmental  con- 
ditions— a  complete  loss  of  one  set  of  familiar  qual- 
ities and  sudden  assimilation  of  a  new,  unaccus- 
tomed set.  Such  values  are  dovetailed  in  the  landing. 
The  contemporaneous  presence  of  both  worlds 
grants  those  undergoing  passage  the  space  and  time 
for  complementary  processes  of  both  withdrawal  and 
familiarization  to  evolve  side  by  side.  There  is  no 
trauma,  for  a  person  belongs  to  the  building  before 
he  is  entirely  separated  from  the  outside  environs. 
And  since  the  threshold  is  the  site  at  which  people 
arrive   and  depart,   the   landing  becomes  a  place 
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loif^c'd  for  important  ritual  liirKtions  and  occasions. 
A  spatial  setting  is  provided  at  the  junction  of  two 
worlds  to  accommodate  greetings  and  parting  words, 
introductions     and     valedictories,     returns     and 
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6.  Tigbmime  Court,  Surrey.  Lutt/ens. 


Basic  Form  and  Structure 

Within  the  elemental  landing  constructions  of 
Edwin  Lutyens,  we  can  see  especially  clearly  the 
otherwise  unclear  anatomy  and  prototypical  com- 
position of  an  interspace.  For  instance,  Lutvens  calls 
our  attention  to  the  reality  of  a  landing  as  a  spatially 
inflated  boundary  line  and,  thus  also,  to  the  reality 
of  inner  and  outer  faces  of  a  landing  as  being  split 
linings  of  a  wall.  In  a  number  of  outdoor  gardens, 
circular  landings  between  larger  levels  become  ker- 
nels within  the  bisected  tissue  of  retaining  walls 
(Figs.  1-3).  The  circle  within  a  line  is  itself  deeply 
symbolic  as  the  germ  of  a  landing,  since  its  centric 
symmeti-y  reflects  back  directly  and  entirely  to  the 
central  line  it  has  dilated.  Its  geometry  simultane- 
ously grows  out  from  and  is  focused  back  upon  its 
center  line,  emphasizing  that  the  inner  and  outer 
faces  of  the  original  wall  can  be  transposed  and  also 
that  its  contained  space  is  a  cavity  in  the  wall.  Rings 
of  steps  suggest  both  an  outward  expansion  of  con- 
centric ripples  and  a  pointing  back  toward  their  com- 
mon place  of  emanation.  Even  more  primordial, 
concrete  circles  lie  within  concrete  boundary  lines 
along  the  edges  of  entrance  porticoes  to  van  Eyck's 
Children's  Home  (Fig.  4).  These  irreducible  land- 
ings seem  to  be  nodes  within  edge  lines,  places 
where  the  narrow  dividing  border  is  deliberately 
enlarged  into  a  place  that  people  can  step  into  and 
through  as  they  arrive  and  depart. 

Lutyens  also  exploits  visual  tensions  to  cohere  inner 
and  outer  boundary  faces  of  a  landing.  These  percep- 
tual forces  are  not  as  incidental  as  they  might  first 
appear,  for  their  mending  action  contributes  to  the 
integrative  ability  of  the  landing.  They  pull  inside 
and  outside  together  within  the  interspace.  A  subtle, 
tened  and  e.xistentiallv,  leap  between  worlds. 


The  underlying  splitting  of  boundaries  in  an  in- 
connective  tension  between  boimdarv  faces  occurs 
in  the  twin  semicircular  stairs  at  either  end  of  a 
garden  terrace  at  Ammerdown  House  (Fig.  5).  The 
pair  of  incomplete  forms  produce  tension  toward 
both  closure  and  unity.  They  are  twin  halves  of  a 
split  circle.  They  are  also  mirror-imaged  convexity 
and  concavity — reciprocal  solid  and  void  whose 
union  would  complete  itself  like  a  form  returned  to 
its  mold.  The  retaining  walls  above  and  below  are 
thus  linked  as  inner  and  outer  faces  of  the  interspace, 
and  the  dialogue  between  stairs  draws  and  binds  the 
lower  and  higher  garden  levels  closer  together. 
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A  far  more  complex  pattern  of  perceptual  tensions 
is  encountered  in  the  entrance  to  Tigboume  Court 
(Fig.  6).  The  circular  landing  is  split  by  the  colon- 
naded edge  of  the  portico.  The  split  circle  im- 
mediately relates  inside  and  outside  as  twin  halves 
of  a  perceptually  cohesive  geometry.  The  outer  half 
of  the  circle,  however,  has  been  further  interrupted 
by  the  narrow  strand  of  a  larger  landing  in  the  cour- 
tyard. Incompleteness  results  here  from  superim- 
position  rather  than  the  divergence  of  twin  shapes 
as  at  Ammerdown  House.  Perceptual  forces  of  clo- 
sure have  been  brought  into  play  to  induce  the  di- 
vided portions  of  circle  to  visually  complete  them- 
selves in  place.  While  arriving  or  departing,  one 
steps  upon  a  circular  segment  of  the  landing  that  is 
perceptiuilly  related  to  another  circular  segment  on 
the  fiir  side  of  the  line  of  columns.  The  viewer  be- 
comes involved  as  a  visual  participant  and  catalyst 
in  the  landing's  integrative  action. 

Primary  features  of  the  landing  are  also  seen  in  the 
traditional  doorstep.  A  small  concrete  slab  or  wood 
deck  provides  a  place  for  a  person  to  perch  at  the 
front  door.  Here  one  can  step  out  of  the  water  and 
mud  of  a  rainy  day  or  kiss  a  loved  one  goodbye. 
Wonderful  developments  of  the  doorstep  are  seen 
in  the  traditional  Japanese  house.  A  chain  of  stepping 
stones  carries  us  to  the  entrance  as  if  along  a  series 
of  doorsteps  elevated  above  the  more  natural  and 
exteriorized  ground  of  grass,  moss,  and  water  (Fig. 
7).  The  broad  veraadah  is  itself  a  kind  of  collective 
doorstep  for  many  sliding  doors.  This  transitional 
experience  of  stone  and  verandah  is  often  enhanced 
by  additional  intermediate  conditions.  Stones  near 
the  building,  for  instance,  may  become  progressively 
elevated  and  small  wood  platfomis  may  step  down 
to  meet  the  final  shoe-stone  (Figs.  8,  9).  Verandah 
and  stones  converge,  so  that  the  outer  frontier  of 
the  dwelling  extends  to  graze  the  final  frontier  of 
ascending  stones.  There  is  a  magical  moment  when 
stepping  from  last  stone  to  first  platfonn,  for  we  are 
made  conscious  of  the  heightened,  vet  gently  sof- 
terspace  can  be  multiplied  to  produce  rich  stratifica- 
tions of  in-between  space.  A  single  continuous  land- 
ing, as  at  the  entrance  to  Hertzberger's  Montessori 
School  (Fig.  10),  contains  an  undivided  interspace. 
More  complex  aggregations  of  landings,  however, 
as  in  the  successive  terraces  of  Smith's  house  at 
Groton  (Fig.  llh' endow  the  interspace  with  a  com- 
plex of  layers.  A  gradation  of  interior  values  unfolds 
here,  so  that  the  entrant  is  gently  withdrawn  from 
exterior  surroundings  and  steps  into  a  faintly  in- 
teriorized  piece  of  ground  long  before  the  front  door. 
Successive  spatial  strata  contain  contrasting  mixtures 
of  inside  and  outside  qualities,  such  as  farther  or 
nearer  the  building  and  less  enclosed  or  more  en- 
closed. Each  level  thus  assumes  different  ratios  of 
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oi  transition  ontlincd  In'  each  level  change.  And 
since  the  landing  does  not  produce  an  even  gradation 
of  vahies,  each  sublevel  of  the  interspace  is  rich  in 
scnsoi-y  and  territorial  juxtapositions.  We  see  this  in 
the  way  a  person  at  the  outskirts  of  the  landing  is 
in  certain  locations  securely  enclosed  by  building 
forms,  whereas  at  the  end  of  the  landing  he  can  step 
several  feet  away  and  be  immersed  in  the  garden 
and  sunshine.  Polar  qualities  are  reconciled  without 
blurring  through  endless  gradation  what  we  value 
and  enjov  most  about  them — their  distinctions. 

Bunches  of  landings  produce  a  world  of  terraces 
outdoors.  At  the  Cheney  House  (Fig.  12),  three  plat- 
forms extend  from  the  building  shell — a  higher  open 
terrace  leading  straight  out  from  the  living  room 
and  two  lower  garden  courts  intermediate  in  height 
and  accessible  from  the  street.  Each  landing  is  wal- 
led in — a  veritable  outdoor  room  open  to  the  sky. 
The  one  level  used  for  entrance  is  further  subdivided 
to  permit  passage  through  the  garden  court  and 
across  a  short  elevated  stretch  before  reaching  the 
small,  intimate  landing  at  the  doorway. 

Meandering  successions  of  terraced  levels  at  the 
Villa  d'Este  (Fig.  13)  produce  such  large,  shielded, 
episodic,  and  directionally  varied  landings  that  the 
culminating  spaces  are  endowed  with  those  inner- 
most qualities  of  penetralia  and  seclusion  normally 
encountered  only  in  a  building's  deepest  recesses. 
The  entrant  has  become  well-oriented  and  accli- 
mated to  the  interior  world  by  the  time  he  arrives 
at  the  front  door.  Each  outdoor  terrace  is  a  paved 
room  for  communing  with  nature.  Moreover,  each 
segment  of  the  diversified  interspace  has  a  unique 
character  imprinted  with  an  individuality  of  shape, 
height,  planting,  and  water  play  of  its  fountains.  Con- 
tinuously flowing  water  covers,  borders,  centers,  and 
permeates  various  landings — now  streaming  down 
a  chute  overhead,  now  spilling  along  channels  in 
time  with  cascading  stairs,  now  rippling  in  a  pool, 
now  calm  and  still,  now  floating  as  a  mist.  This  weav- 
ing of  an  element  of  nature  around  and  through  an 
interspace,  thus  revealing  so  many  of  its  different 
facets,  makes  nature  more  assimilable  and  part  of 
life  without  ever  loosing  its  dynamic  and  wild  quality 
through  domestication.  Nature  is  only  temporarily 
diverted,  untamed,  into  and  through  the  interspace. 

The  pluralistic  landings  of  the  Pembroke  Dor- 
mitories (Fig.  14)  are  a  territorial  counterpart  to  what 
the  Villa  d'Este  accomplishes  by  integrating  man 
and  nature.  Rich  topographical  sequences  in  the 
entrance  courtyard  stretch  and  diversify  the  inside- 
outside  boundary  into  an  enormously  complex  in- 
terspace of  clustered  levels.  Landings  are  not  onlv 
snbdi\'id('d  into  manifold  phases  along  the  ground 
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but  are  spatially  interspersed  with  the  elevated  land- 
ings of  bridges  and  roof-terraces  so  that  boundary 
elements  are  scattered,  superimposed,  and  in- 
tertwined. The  courtyard  is  accessible  from  the 
street  outside  and  tends  to  draw  this  public  world 
into,  through,  and  past  the  encrusted  landings. 
Stairs,  stoops,  and  terraces  at  varied  levels  and  de- 
grees of  exposure  offer  myriad  locations  for  people 
to  either  perch  along  the  edge  of  the  action  or  nestle 
back  into  a  quieter  alcove,  to  be  surrounded  by  the 
passing  parade  or  left  alone,  and  to  bask  in  the  sun 
or  cool  off  in  the  shade. 

Belonging  and  Adhesion 

While  it  is  generally  true  that  the  overlapping  action 
of  a  landing  permits  a  person  to  stand  outside  on 
inside  ground,  this  impression  of  being  within  the 
shelter  of  a  building  depends  upon  the  sureness  with 
which  the  flooring  of  a  landing  appears  to  extend 
beyond  the  door.  Without  visual  evidence  of  con- 
tinuity, the  landing  presents  itself  as  an  extraneous 
platform  rubbing  against  the  shell  rather  than  a  pro- 
jecting limb.  To  truly  experience  reciprocity,  as  op- 
posed to  merely  assuming  or  imagining  it,  we  must 
see  with  our  own  eyes  that  the  landing  belongs  phys- 
ically— at  a  perceptual  level — to  the  building.  Since 
a  building's  walls  usually  prevent  us  from  seeing 
outgrowth  literally  (as  we  can  in  the  open-air  pier 
or  beach),  an  impression  of  configurational  inter- 
penetration  is  needed  to  visibly  fuse  landing  to  build- 
ing. Without  such  a  bond  of  adhesion,  the  landing 
remains  disengaged  from  interior  associations.  As  a 
person  steps  up  out  of  the  exterior  landscape  and 
upon  a  surface  that  is  not  convincingly  integral  with 
the  building,  he  lies  between  worlds — thoroughly 
suspended  and  alienated — rather  than  belonging  to 
both  simultaneously- 
Let  us  see  how  the  potential  integrative  action  of  a 
landing  is  diminished  by  tenuous  attachment  to  the 
building  shell.  The  entrance  landing  of  the  Tribune 
Review  Building  (Fig.  15)  touches  the  envelope  along 
a  single  plane.  The  continuity  of  concrete  certainly 
tends  to  unite  landing  and  building  through  identical 
color  and  material;  however,  there  is  no  physical 
bond.  The  landing  fonn  merely  abuts  the  wall  and 
appears  as  an  appendage  extrinsic  to  the  shell.  We 
might  even  say  that  it  seems  perceptually  unat- 
tached, since  it  only  grazes  the  building  and  is,  there- 
fore, free  to  "slide  or  drift."  If  we  stand  on  this 
landing,  we  are  on  a  platform  backed  up  against  the 
wall — an  independent  island  rather  than  a  propriet- 
ary extension  of  the  building — and  so  we  remain 
outside  the  building's  grasp.  The  lower  platform  to 
the  Fanisworth  House  (Fig.  16)  is  even  more  es- 
tranged— literally  hovering  in  midair  and  spatially 
di.sjoined  from  the  building.  In  both  examples,  the 
liberated  character  of  the  landing  separates,  rather 
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than  intt'grates,  outside  and  inside.  Tlie  formerlv 
adjatent  territories  become  further  stretclied  apart, 
since  they  are  separated  by  a  neutral  foreign  body. 
The  landing  becomes  a  wedge  rather  than  a  connec- 
tor. A  long  series  of  noninvolved  landings  touching 
along  single  planes  occur  at  the  Anion  Carter 
Museum  (Fig.  17).  Assembled  like  radiating  strings 
of  ice  floes,  the  stepped  landings  between  planters 
pass  the  entrant  through  five  stages  of  belonging 
"nowhere"  until  he  finally  reaches  a  landing  bound 
to  the  building  and  belonging  "somewhere." 

The  configurational  disengagement  of  no-bond  be- 
tween landing  and  building  can  be  overcome  by 
adhesive  substitutes.  At  the  entrance  landing  to  the 
Blacker  House  (Fig.  18)  which  touches  the  building 
shell  along  a  single  plane,  the  broken  connection  is 
compensated  for  by  the  collective  action  of  weaker 
methods  of  adhesion.  We  find  an  identification  with 
the  building  shell  in  the  way  canopies  and  columns 
reach  over  to  stake  the  landing  in  place,  in  the  way 
the  kinship  of  brick  between  landing  and  foundation 
produces  a  material  continuity  of  substructure,  and 
by  the  way  "reinforcing"  comers  and  folds  of  brick 
structure  stabilize  the  form  and  anchor  it  to  the 
ground.  The  lack  of  a  direct  bond  is  offset  here  by 
a  net  of  entanglement  and  rooting  in  place. 

A  configurational  joinery  of  the  landing  and  building 
shell  along  two  or  more  sides  immediately  locks  the 
landing  in  place  by  preventing  "detachment"  in  two 
directions,  by  suggesting  adhesive  tenacity  through 
interpenetration  and  by  asserting  physical  ownership 
through  a  grip.  Physical  interpenetration,  after  all, 
is  the  very  essence  of  cementation  and  of  secure 
joints  between  adjoining  elements.  A  simple,  two- 
sided  bonding  occurs  at  the  Ward  Willits  House 
(Fig.  19) — the  small  landing  fitting  neatly  into  a  re- 
cess at  the  building's  comer.  In  plans  for  the  McAfee 
House  (Fig.  20),  a  similar  docking  of  the  landing 
into  a  comer  is  further  stabilized  by  the  joggle  joint 
of  a  vestibular  protrusion.  The  entry  level  breaks 
out  of  a  comer  and  interlocks  with  both  landscape 
and  building  at  Wright's  Oak  Park  House  (Fig.  21) 
and  the  Greenes'  Gamble  House  (Fig.  22),  yet  the 
outward  projection  is  counterbalanced  by  the  tena- 
cious bond  exerted  by  so  manv  facets  of  physical 
connection.  The  doubly  inteipenetrative  landing 
also  increases  reciprocity  by  expanding  the  diversity 
of  innemess  and  outemess.  One  can  sit  in  a  shaded 
nook  warnilv  embraced  by  the  building  and  shielded 
from  outside  winds,  or  several  feet  away  can  sit  in 
a  spot  thmst  into  the  outside  gardens  that  is  en- 
veloped by  sunlight  and  cool  breezes  and  offers 
panoramic  views. 

As  a  landing  extends  flir  from  the  building  and  is 
subdivided  into  diffeient  levels,  an  intetpenetration 
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of  the  various  levels  maintains  interior  affiliations 
through  the  cohesion  of  continuous  linkage  and  the 
territorial  outreach  of  a  chain  of  grips.  Association 
over  distance  occurs  in  the  series  of  interlocked  land- 
ings at  Taliesen  West  (Fig.  23)  and  Smith  House, 
the  levels  fitting  together  like  a  chain  of  puzzle  pieces 
and  joined  into  a  subdivided  but  still  united  in- 
terspace, rather  than  fractured  into  an  archipelagic 
sequence  of  independent  steps. 

Adhesion  is  also  produced  when  a  landing  is  encom- 
passed by  the  building  mass.  We  see  a  slight  reten- 
tion in  the  way  the  embedded  landing  of  Unity 
Church  (Fig.  24)  is  enwrapped  by  extremities  of  the 
shell.  At  the  entrance  of  Centraal  Beheer  (Fig.  25), 
a  long  and  narrow  landing  stretches  out  from  an 
implanted  nucleus,  like  tendrils  from  a  root  bulb, 
to  pick  up  entrants  at  the  distant  street.  The  elevated 
entrance  courtyard  of  Saynatsalo  Town  Hall  (Fig. 
26)  is  not  only  clutched  by  the  main  building  mass — 
the  extremities  pinching  the  landing  at  its  waist,  but 
the  library  mass  positioned  opposite  the  recess  sec- 
urely boxes  in  the  landing  and  gives  it  the  core-like 
quality  of  an  atrium. 

Integration  is  compounded  when  the  landing  flows 
out  of  a  porous  field  of  walls  and  columns  rather 
than  a  dividing  wall.  We  not  only  see  the  landing 
physically  emerge  as  inner  flooring  but  also  see  spa- 
tial interpenetration  between  building  and  landing. 
The  incomplete  shell  is  stagnant  with  "interiority" 
trickling  out  to  merge  with  the  more  fully  exposed 
portions  of  the  landing.  Simple  examples  are  found 
in  the  traditonal  portico.  Substantial  build-ups  and 
outward  filtrations  of  inner  territory  occur  at  Cent- 
raal Beheer,  both  in  the  vestibular  cocoon  of  the 
street  entrance  and  in  the  densely  sown  forest  of 
columns  and  bridges  of  the  parking  entrance.  At  the 
Barcelona  Pavilion  (Fig.  27)  and  van  Eyck's 
sculpture  pavilion  at  Amheim  (Fig.  28),  barely  re- 
strained interior  space  flows  directly  out  through  a 
field  of  wall  fragments  to  impregnate  and  warm  up 
the  landing  with  innemess. 

Our  perception  of  interiority  also  depends  upon  spa- 
tial tangibility.  If  the  space  of  the  landing  is  not  in 
some  way  contained  at  its  periphery,  as  upon  the 
wind-swept  aprons  of  Niemeyer's  Presidential 
Chapel  (Fig.  29)  or  the  Famsworth  House,  it  appears 
abandoned  by  the  building.  There  is  no  sense  of 
place,  and  the  zone  is  fully  pervaded  by  outdoor 
space.  Once  the  landing  is  slightly  defined  along  its 
perimeter,  however,  as  by  a  railing,  low  wall,  or 
columns  and  thus  granted  a  spatial  substance  differ- 
ent from  that  outside  its  periphery,  it  forms  a  spatial 
nest.  People  are  able  to  dwell  in  the  friendly  lap  of 
a  building.  This  hollowed  shape  also  displays  adhe- 
sion as  it  is  perceptually  held,  like  a  cupped  hand. 


25.  Centraal  Beheer,  Apeldoom.  Hertzberger. 


26.  Town  Hall,  Saynatsalo.  Aalto. 


27.  Genwm  Pavilion.  Bdtrelotui.  Mies  van  cicr  Rolie. 


l>v  the  hiiiklini;  Iroin  below.  Examples  of  attached 
basins  are  fbiiiul  witliin  the  parapet  walls  adjoining 
entry  landings  to  most  of  Wright's  houses,  within 
the  retaining  walls  of  Smith  House,  and  in  the  hollow 
of  the  Montessori  School  landing.  A  cupping  of  the 
interspace,  and  the  dilation  of  each  wall  in  Wright's 
buildings  at  its  terminus  so  as  to  anchor  the  landing's 
extremities  in  place  and  assert  possession  of  the  level 
by  a  corporeal  outpost,  creates  the  unmistakable 
impression  of  an  in-between  spatial  entity  cemented 
to  the  building  shell. 

While  a  sense  of  belonging  to  a  building  is  elicited 
by  stepping  on  a  landing  that  is  itself  adhered  to 
tliat  building,  the  attachment  remains  vicarious  and 
tenuous  if  a  person  does  not,  at  the  same  time, 
belong  in  a  territorial  sense  to  the  landing  upon 
which  he  stands.  While  fully  developed  territorial 
bonds  of  inhabitation  are  not  possible  in  the  comings 
and  goings  of  transitional  passage,  particularly  for  a 
visitor,  the  embryonic  germ  of  territorial  dwelling 
occius  with  every  act  of  sitting.  To  sit  is  to  temporar- 
ily claim  territory  and  appropriate  space  for  oneself, 
and  thus  to  concretely  belong  here  and  now.  It  is 
no  accident  that  we  use  the  expression  "to  take  a 
seat."  Landings  containing  built-in  benches,  as  in 
the  traditional  stoop  and  the  Amsterdam  Student 
Hostel  (Fig.  30),  or  low  walls  that  serve  as  seats,  as 
at  Hertzberger's  Montessori  School  and  Smith 
House,  invite  such  existential  attachment  to  the  in- 
terspace. Intermediate  landings  of  the  Guell  Park 
contain  an  assortment  of  ceramic  faced  benches — 
both  inwardlv  cave-shaped  and  outwardly  fan- 
shaped.  Concrete  parapet  walls  at  Centraal  Beheer 
are  formed  as  benches  with  railing  back  and  occur 
along  lengthy  stretches  of  overhang,  as  well  as  brief 
depressions  and  folds  of  wall.  These  lodging  points 
provide  existential  footholds.  Only  by  coming  to  a 
stop  can  a  person  become  fixed  and  rooted  to  a 
place,  and  the  seat  offers  a  deliberate  physical  invi- 
tation to  pause  and  briefl\  settle.  B\  contrast,  the 
empty  aprons  of  die  Presidential  <  chapel  and  Anion 
Carter  Museum  fullv  alienate  people  by  preventing 
any  bond  with  landings  they  traverse  and  by  reducing 
the  landings  to  paths  of  pure  circulation.  They  propel 
movement  and  forbid  settlement. 


Welcome  Mat 

The  phenomenon  of  reciproeit\'  underlies  the  uni- 
versal meaning  of  the  welcome  mat  and  red  caqiet 
as  greeting  elements.  These  two-dimensional  land- 
ings are  friendly  and  gregarious  gestures  to  the  out- 
side world,  affirmations  of  human  fellowship,  and 
soften  the  isolating  effects  of  architectural  walls. 
Floor  material  inside  is  svnibolized  by  these  outside 
patches  of  fabric,  just  as  the  stoop  svmbolizes  floor 
structure  inside.  Bv  stepping  on  their  surface,  the 
entrant  is  similarlv  included  territorialK' within  while 


28.  Snilptuiv  PorAlion,  Amheim.  van  Eych. 


30.  Student  Hostel,  Amsterdam.  Hertzherger. 


29.  Presidentud  Chapel,  Bnmlia.  Niemeyer. 


32.  Katsura  Palace,  Kyoto.  Enclosed  Verandah 


32.  Vigo  Sundt  House,  Madison.  Wright. 


33.  Guggenheim  Museum,  New  York.  Wright. 


still  l)odilv  without. 

A  more  permanent  welcome  mat  is  foimd  in  the 
zone  of  pavement  before  a  doorway  that  contrasts 
in  texture  and  color  with  surrounding  surfaces.  The 
edge  between  different  surface  qualities  creates  a 
purely  graphic  boundary  line  and  defines  the  outer 
fringe  of  the  interior.  At  Zonnestraal  Sanatorium,  a 
square  patch  of  dark  interior  pavement  lies  outside 
the  glass  doors.  A  similar  example  occurs  in  the 
enclosed  verandah  of  the  New  Palace  at  Katsura 
(Fig.  31)  where  an  interspace  is  is  created  deep  within 
the  building  by  a  band  of  tatami  mats  that  have  been 
drawn  across  a  thresliold  of  shoji  screen  tracks  from 
the  reception  area  to  form  an  interiorized  landing 
surrounded  by  the  exteriorized  wood  terrain  of  a 
corridor. 

The  "inness"  of  an  outflowing  pavement  is  enhanced 
if  its  composition  recalls  the  building.  At  Wright's 
Vigo  Sundt  House  (Fig.  32),  an  interior  pavement 
of  hexagonal  elements  spreads  imder  glazed  doors 
to  become  the  outdoor  pavement  of  a  carport-entry 
landing,  thus  producing  additional  interiority 
through  the  alignment  of  its  granula  indices  with 
the  anular  planes  of  the  building  stmcture.  The  com- 
position of  flat  paving  pattern  manifests  the  three-di- 
mensional building  pattern,  creating  an  organic  unity 
in  their  synonymous  structures.  A  similar  geometri- 
cal linkage  of  pavement  to  building  is  found  in  the 
way  circular  paving  elements  around  the 
Guggenheim  Museum  (Fig.  33)  echo,  like  unit  cells 
of  a  crystal,  the  rounded  segments  and  cylindrical 
shapes  repeated  through  the  entire  building  com- 
position. 

A  particularly  beautiful  and  evocative  landing  "mat" 
is  found  at  the  Inner  Gate  to  the  Katsura  Palace 
(Fig.  34).  The  wood  threshold  of  the  gate  is  preceded 
by  a  rectangular  pavement  of  cobble  stones  covered 
by  moss,  at  the  rear  of  which  projects  the  upper 
surface  of  a  single  large,  untrimmed  stone  and 
beyond  the  threshold  several  carefully  cut  rectangu- 
lar stones.  An  effective  landing  of  two  stages  is 
formed,  with  increasing  fixity  and  "inland  "  character 
from  beginning  to  end,  passing  symbolically  from 
water  to  pebbly  beach,  to  a  solid  outcrop  of  rock, 
and  finally  to  the  dressed  stone  representing  man- 
made  dwelling.  This  coastal  symbolism  reminds  us 
of  the  archetypical  meaning  of  every  landing  for  the 
act  of  entrance — it  is  an  instrument  for  removing 
the  guest  from  the  rootless  "sea"  outside  and  placing 
him  upon  a  prominence  of  rooted  "land."  As  soon 
as  a  person  steps  onto  the  landing,  he  has  come 
"ashore"  and  set  foot  upon  the  outermost  "head- 
land" of  the  territorial  world  to  be  entered.  Or  to 
use  another  voyaging  metaphor,  the  landing  provides 
a  territorial  "mooring"  upon  which  the  guest  can 


34.  K{itsura  Palace.  Kt/ofo.  Inner  Gate. 


"dock,  drop  anchor,  and  disembark"  upon  arrival  at 
hi.s  journey's  end. 


JH^i 


The  foregoing  discussion  has  sought  to  shed  some 
light  on  one  small  piece  of  the  architectural  puzzle. 
The  landing  may  often  be  a  prosaic,  homely,  and 
inglorious  element  of  architecture;  and  certainly  its 
design  occupies  a  rather  brief  moment  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  whole  building.  The  value  of  the  landing 
to  those  who  use  and  inhabit  buildings,  however, 
tends  to  grant  it  an  extraordinary  level  of  importance. 
Its  form  alone  integrates  man  inside  with  his  uni- 
verse outside — at  ground  level — the  realm  where 
most  activity  occurs  in  a  gravity-bound  world  such 
as  ours.  And  since  the  landing  is  doubly  accessible 
and  connective  along  the  ground,  alienation  is  re- 
duced and  mutual  belonging  enhanced  for  those 
outside  as  well  as  those  inside.  If  we  take  the  funda- 
mental questions  of  architecture  to  be  those  con- 
cerned with  human  beings — with  determining  what 
environmental  qualities  are  fit  for  and  nourishing  to 
people  both  individually  and  collectively — then  our 
search  cannot  help  but  acknowledge  and  explore 
the  developmental  possiblities  of  this  symbiotic 
phenomenon. 


Star/Nebulae: 

A  Personal  Pantheon 


A.  Richard  Williams  By  chance  or  design,  moments  in  the  presence  of 
the  great  form  a  pattern  of  inspiration,  influence, 
challenge,  provocation,  or  doubt — a  collage  of  im- 
pressions that  shapes  values  in  professional  and  per- 
sonal life.  Pilgrimages  to  architectural  shrines  and 
sometimes  into  the  presence  of  heroes  climax  the 
educational  process,  becoming  a  series  of  points  that 
validate  or  contradict  a  sense  of  direction.  Palladio's 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  Jefferson's  pilgrimage  to  Pal- 
ladio,  our  own  pilgrimages  to  Jefferson's  University 
of  Virginia,  for  example,  attest  the  enduring  lineage 
of  these  keystone  experiences.  In  retrospect,  I  think 
back  to  innocent  days  of  hero-worship  in  the  thirties, 
a  time  of  revolt  with  new  heroes  rising  against  the 
establishment  of  revivalism.  A  new  wave  of  pilgrim- 
ages was  gaining  momentum.  I  was  lucky,  in  19.39, 
to  visit  several  leaders  in  Europe  while  on  an  AIA 
Langley  Fellowship:  Dudok  in  Holland,  Ostberg  and 
Asplund  in  Sweden,  Aalto  and  Brygmann  in  Finland, 
and  Speer  in  Gennany  (a  candidate  for  anti-hero). 
Over  the  years,  I've  been  fortunate  to  have  had 
contact,  sometimes  close,  with  others:  van  de  Velde, 
van  der  Rohe,  Bakema,  Gropius,  Wright,  Fuller,  the 
Saarinens,  Tange,  and  Kahn. 

Probably  because  modem  architecture,  approaching 
the  midcentury  was  still  in  a  formative,  refreshing 
ascendance,  stardom  was  earned  by  true  stellar  per- 
formance, undistorted  by  rhetoric  and  game  playing. 
As  throughout  history,  we  saw  each  hero  as  distinct, 
separate — as  one  observes  stars  in  the  sky  with  the 
naked  eye.  It  is  ironic  that  the  spectacular  rise  of 
cosmic  observation,  with  its  expanding  infinity  of 
stars,  nebulae,  and  galaxies,  parallels  the  inflation 
of  mass  media  and  the  merchandising  of  everything, 
including  architectural  stars.  Celebrity  status  can 
now  be  synthetically  created  or  vastly  exaggerated 
by  the  elaborate  apparatus  of  PR.  And  great  numbers 
blur  distinction. 

This  is  a  new  dilemma.  A  student  or  pilgrim  in  search 
of  inspiration  and  direction  now  faces  the  possiiiility 


that  his  iiero  may  turn  out  to  be  a  phony.  Worse 
still,  the  undeserved  basis  of  a  celebrity's  status  may 
never  be  exposed,  or  if  exposed,  may  not  seem  of 
significance.  The  dilemma  is  not  only  a  personal 
one.  Media  inflation  has  produced  an  avalanche  of 
star-making  monographs,  journals,  posters,  lecture 
and  audiovisual  circuitry.  This  onslaught  has  so  en- 
gulfed the  educational  process  that  discerning  what 
has  tine  value  and  what  is  "flakey  consumes  an 
alamiing  amount  of  time,  energy,  and  money  that 
could  otherwise  be  devoted  to  educational  naviga- 
tion by  true  stars  and  constellations. 

In  hope  that  the  chance  to  chart  an  uncluttered 
course  may  soon  return,  what  questions  might  be 
asked  of  heroes  of  the  present,  if  they  can  be  found? 
Since  architecture  is  a  subjimctive  art,  perennially 
concerned  and  curious  about  what  might  be  and 
what  ought  to  be,  our  questions  would  probably  still 
be  directed  to  the  future.  I  suspect  that  young  ar- 
chitects in  the  presence  of  their  heroes  and  mentors 
have  always  asked  the  same  kind  of  questions  about 
the  future  of  architecture  as  well  as  about  direction 
in  their  own  work. 

In  summarizing  dialogues  with  each  of  those  I  was 
fortunate  to  meet,  I  have  arranged  a  brief  log  of 
time,  place,  and  circumstance  of  each  visit,  followed 
by  an  attempt  to  find  connecting  links  and  inferences 
for  our  own  time  and  for  the  immediate  future. 

Wilhelm  Dudok,  Hilversum,  August  1939 

Dudok  was  the  first  weji-knowii  architect  I  had  ever 
met.  Feelings  of  stage  fright  and  hesitation  melted 
away  in  response  to  warmth  and  hospitatlity.  He  was 
quick  to  close  in  on  my  mid-American  origin  and 
Welsh  ancestry  as  a  connection  to  Wright.  He 
pointed  out  a  kind  of  special  obligation  we  should 
feel  in  carrying  on  the  heritage  of  the  Prairie  School 
and  Chicago  School.  He  was  politely  insistent  that 
his  own  work  was  parallel  to  Wright's  rather  than 
directly  influenced  or  derivative.  It  was  clear  that 


he  considered  their  combined  efforts  to  be  a  most 
significant  direction  for  the  future.  This  conviction 
was  powerfully  reinforced  by  the  reality  of  Hilver- 
sum  itself  as  a  new  garden  city  demonstrating  so 
many  of  the  "organic"  principles  that  Wright  and 
Dudok  espoused.  In  fact,  I  don't  know  of  any  ar- 
chitect in  modem  times  who  has  so  profoundly  in- 
fluenced the  built  form  of  the  city  in  which  he  lived 
and  worked.  He  was  finn  in  his  belief  that  cities 
should  be  "finished,"  establish  a  strong  sense  of  edge 
and  center,  and  that  growth  and  change  should  he 
in  terms  of  the  quality  of  its  fabric — an  idea  that  of 
course  has  had  long  precedence  in  Europe.  Dudok 
opened  my  eyes  to  new  dimensions  of  architecture 
as  urban  design  and  "contextualism"  (long  before 
that  term  was  invented).  Most  of  all,  he  pointed  out 
the  importance  of  architecture  as  important  in  the 
creation  of  humane  environment.  He,  and  Bakema 
later,  personified  the  mtegrity,  depth,  and  profes- 
sional dimensions  of  humanism  more  than  any  other 
star  architects  I  have  known.  Of  course  this  is  a 
quality  of  many  lesser  known  or  unknown  architects 
quietly  at  work  without  fanfare. 

Ragnar  Ostberg,  Stockholm,  September 
1939 

When  I  visited  him,  Ostberg  was  living  in  an  elegant 
apartment  with  a  view  of  his  major  work,  the  Stoc- 
kholm City  Hall.  The  interior  of  the  apartment, 
though  spacious,  was  dense  with  memorabilia  and 
furnishings — much  of  it  in  the  Swedish  Romantic 
National  Style,  which  struck  me  as  Byzantine  and 
Venetian.  In  fact,  I  could  imagine  I  was  in  a  palace 
along  a  Grand  Canal  of  the  North. 

Ostberg,  then  in  his  seventies,  radiated  assurance, 
contentment  and  amused  tolerance  of  the  young 
Swedish  architects  who  were  so  eagerly  following 
the  influence  of  the  Bauhaus  and  LeCorbusier.  It 
was  clear  that  he  thought  these  trends  would  quickly 
fade  and  that  Sweden  would  again  assert  its  regional 
character,  a  tnie  "architecture  of  the  North."  which 


I  took  to  mean  a  return  to  a  more  severe,  heavy 
masonry  fabric,  with  concentrations  of  richness  in 
openings,  edges,  and  skylines.  He  stressed  that  there 
should  be  keener  awareness  of  buildings  to  ground, 
to  forest,  to  water  edges,  and  to  sky.  It  was  also 
imperative  that  "architecture  of  the  North"  would 
emphasize  the  contrast  of  seasons:  summer  living 
"away  from  buildings" — with  greater  concentration 
on  the  livability  of  interior  space  in  winter.  I  had 
heard  this  same  idea  expressed  by  other  leading 
architects,  interior  designers,  and  craftsmen  as  a 
long  established  Scandinavian  tradition,  transcend- 
ing stylistic  change. 

Erik  Cunnar  Asplund,  Stockholm,  Sep- 
tember, October  1939 

Asplund  was  reserved  and  somewhat  inscrutable,  a 
quality  no  doubt  intensified  by  illness.  I  visited  him 
at  his  office  and  studio  at  the  Institute  of  Technology 
after  studying  several  of  his  buildings  in  Gothenberg 
and  Stockholm.  I  was  perplexed  by  this  work.  It 
seemed  strangely  arbitrary  in  spatial  composition, 
proportion,  and  material  use.  But  I  was  strongly 
impressed  by  the  incredible  study  and  care  he  gave 
to  details:  entrances,  stairs,  handrails,  drinking  foun- 
tains, lighting  fixtures,  and  other  fixed  furnishings. 
So  what  I  remember  best  from  our  conversation  was 
his  discussion  of  the  relation  of  care  in  detailing  to 
the  dignity  of  human  life  and  the  great  respect  one 
should  have  for  the  intelligence  and  emotions  of 
everyone  who  will  benefit  from  extra  sensitivity  in 
design  at  intimate  personal  scale. 

Alvar  and  Aino  Aalto,  Helsinki,  November 
1939 

Tom  Imbs,  a  Plym  Fellow,  and  I  had  a  most  reward- 
ing two-day  visit  with  the  Aaltos,  beginning  vwth 
lunch  in  their  newly  completed  restaurant  atop  the 
Savoy  Hotel.  Imagine  two  sturdy,  very  friendly 
people  in  their  forties  who  seemed  more  like  rugged 
outdoorsmen  than  white  collar  aesthetes.  Their  hos- 
pitality, warmth,  and  joy  in  both  work  and  play  set 


a  tone  that  I  now  recognize  as  cliaraeteristiealK  Fin- 
nish. What  I  remember  l)est  in  discussion  of  their 
work  and  possible  future  trends  centered  on  tlic 
design  of  the  new  Vilhi  Mairea  for  the  Gullichsrn 
fiimily.  They  were  joking  and  self-deprecating  in 
describing  the  process,  "We  had  the  budget  and 
could  use  all  the  tricks."  It  became  very  clear  as  we 
saw  more  of  their  work  at  Sunila.  Paimio,  and  a  few 
days  later  when  we  were  guests  at  the  Villa  Mairea 
itself,  that  making  fun  of  themselves  and  their  fond- 
ness for  high-jinks  was  a  cover  for  their  love  of  people 
and  the  exuberance  of  working  with  the  full  palette 
of  design:  architecture,  lighting,  materials,  furnish- 
ings, and  all  other  details  of  the  setting  as  a  single 
work  of  art.  This  idea  of  ensemble  harmonv  and 
orchestration  skill  to  the  level  of  art  was  just  as 
evident  in  the  worker  housing  at  Simila  as  it  was  in 
the  Villa  Mairea.  I  was  e.xcited  to  see  such  fulfillment 
of  the  same  principle  Asplund  had  introduced. 
Human  dignity,  identity,  and  well-being  deseive, 
indeed  require,  that  the  designer  strive  to  make 
every  setting  for  life  a  work  of  art.  The  Aaltos  seemed 
more  successful  than  any  architects  I  had  knowm  so 
far  in  responding  to  this  principle. 

Erik  Brygmann,  Turku,  November  1939 

Bngmann  took  us  on  a  personal  tour  of  his  v\'ork  in 
Turku,  the  principal  seaport  in  Western  Finland. 
This  work  included  the  Sanipo  Insurance  Office 
Building  and  his  now-famous  chapel.  The  directness, 
simplicity,  and  quiet  elegance  of  the  chapel  im- 
mediately placed  it  at  the  peak  of  any  modem  place 
of  worship  I  had  seen  anywhere.  It  was  easv  to 
understand  the  source  of  this  quality  in  meeting 
Brygmann.  He  was  shv,  slightly  gangling  in  move- 
ment, gentle,  smiling,  and  humble,  reflecting  like 
Asplund  and  the  Aaltos,  a  sincerity,  respect,  and 
love  for  people.  This  kind  of  quiet  integrity  was 
clearly  evident  in  his  office,  which  I  remember  as 
somewhat  rambling  and  cluttered,  but  expressing 
through  the  abundance  of  partial  study  models  at 
large  scale  and  drawing  fragments  from  rough  to 
fine,  a  strong  sense  of  purpose  that  they  were  means 
in  the  creation  of  the  full  scale  building — architec- 
ture— and  in  no  wav  ends  in  themselves. 


oriented  in  the  societv,  rather  than  as  a  separate, 
synthetically  trained,  label-identified  professional. 
Tiiis  also  explains  why  public  response  to  good  de- 
sign in  Finland  is  so  knowing  and  widespread.  It 
also  supports  the  general  use  of  juried  competitions 
in  the  selection  of  architects  for  new  projects. 

Albert  Speer,  Berlin,  late  November  1939 

I  stopped  in  Berlin  for  a  few  da\s  while  en  route  to 
Italy  from  Sweden.  Since  World  War  II  had  begun, 
our  consul  in  Stockholm  had  urged  that  return  to 
the  U.S.  would  be  safer  from  the  Mediterranean. 
Out  of  curiosity  I  called  at  the  office  of  Hitler's  chief 
architect,  Albert  Speer,  in  Charlottenburg,  a  district 
in  the  western  part  of  the  city.  It  was  a  large  office 
occupying  the  lower  floors  of  a  pie-shaped  building 
on  a  multistreet  intersection  then  named  Adolph 
Hitler  Platz. 

Speer  was  a  surprisingly  young  man;  cordial,  brisk 
and  professional,  hardly  the  "Big  Brother"  image 
one  might  expect  as  head  of  the  Nazi  architectural 
estaltlishment.  I  asked  about  future  plans — the  stan- 
dard (juestion.  An  assistant,  Theo.  Bnihl,  explained 
that  much  planning  had  already  been  done  in  hous- 
ing, industi-v,  recreation,  and  the  arts,  but  was  obvi- 
ouslv  internipted  bv  the  war.  There  was  no  visual 
evidence  of  any  of  this  in  the  stage-like  reception 
and  exhibition  areas  of  the  office.  These  spaces  were 
intimidating  with  large-scale  displays  of  Nazi  pro- 
jects of  the  recent  past.  Huge  models  of  the  Air 
Ministry  and  Reich's  Chancelerv,  tribunals,  and 
stages  for  party  congresses  dominated  these  areas, 
along  with  elaborate  coverage  of  facilities  built  for 
the  1936  Olympic  Games.  All  of  this  display  reflected 
Nazi  architectural  dogma:  a  monumental  neo-class- 
icism  overlaid  with  the  ritual  paraphenalia  of 
Nazism-swastika  laden  banners,  vireaths,  eagles  and 
oversized  photographs  of  mass  assemblies,  parades 
and  martial  (lispla\s.  Little  did  I  realize  then  that 
this  "biu;  IikiIIk  r  '  atmosphere  was  a  foreshadow  of 
\en  large  architectural  offices  of  the  fifties,  and 
flourishing  today,  in  which  the  display  of  huge  scale- 
less  models  of  corporate  and  institutional  agglomer- 
ations, have  the  same  sinister  Onvellian  impact. 


It  was  in  Brygmann's  office  and  in  visiting  his  mag- 
nificent chapel,  which  I  did  again  in  1954,  that  I  felt 
most  strongly  the  contribution  Scandinavia  and  most 
particularly  Finland  has  made  to  world  architecture: 
that  a  limited  vocabulary  of  materials  and  economic 
means  can  be  an  asset  rather  than  a  liability  in  the 
making  of  fine  buildings.  Handcraft  skills  and  sen- 
sitivity in  the  assembly  of  limited  materials  and 
means  has  matured  among  the  people  for  centuries. 
An  architect  emerges  from  apprenticeship  in  such 
a  culture  as  one  of  the  most  versatile,  skillful,  and 
sensitive  among  many  who  are  skilled  and  design- 


Eliel  and  Eero  Saarinen,  Cranbrook,  Sep- 
tember 1940  March  1958 

As  a  result  of  un'  experience  in  Finland  the  vear 
before  and  through  an  introduction  bv  Harry  Weese 
and  Ben  Baldwin,  I  stopped  at  Cranbrook  on  the 
way  back  from  Upper  Michigan  to  Oklahoma  in 
September  1940.  It  was  a  time  when  the  spirit  of 
Cranbrook  was  still  at  a  high  point,  depsite  the  back- 
ground uneasiness  of  World  War  II. 


ad  a  brief  talk  with  Eli( 
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faculty  and  students,  observing  their  work,  and  dis- 
cussing in  a  light  and  easy  vein  our  favorite  topic — 
the  future.  Both  at  this  time  and  eighteen  years 
later,  when  I  took  a  group  of  graduate  students  for 
a  visit  to  Eero's  studio,  I  was  impressed  by  the  same 
atmosphere  and  sense  of  direction.  The  quest  for 
excellence  was  insatiable  but  maintained  in  a  spirit 
of  quiet  enjoyment,  mutual  respect,  and  friendli- 
ness— reminding  me  of  the  Aaltos  and  Brygmann. 
Eero's  version  was  an  even  greater  intensity  of  study 
of  alternative  schemes  in  the  search  for  a  satisfving 
solution.  We  were  amazed  at  the  diversity  of  projects 
going  on  simultaneously — the  TWA  Terminal  as  a 
sculptural  approach,  John  Deere  as  a  Miesian,  al- 
most Japanese  essay  in  weathering  steel;  Concordia 
Seminary,  Fort  Wayne,  as  a  kind  of  romantic  village; 
and  others  equally  diverse.  What  communicated 
most  was  that  they  were  all  recognizably  Saarinen 
through  the  excellence  of  all  phases  of  the  design 
process  from  initial  concept  to  definitive  detail.  This 
characteristic  of  excellence  in  diversity  that  we  were 
observing  in  models  and  drawings  is  of  course  now 
most  vividlv  evident  in  the  bodv  of  Saarinen  s  com- 
pleted work.  Though  originating  in  Finland  in  the 
capacity  of  highly  talented  people  to  work  together 
so  compatiblv,  we  took  it  as  very  American  too;  and 
that  the  idea  of  excellence  in  diversity  was  then,  and 
still  is,  the  most  profound  and  meaningful  direction 
for  architecture,  vrith  or  without  stylistic  labels. 

Henri  van  deVelde,  Zug,  Switzerland,  May 
1954 

At  the  suggestion  of  Alfred  Roth,  Fred  Salogga  and 
I  called  on  van  deVelde  and  his  daughter  at  their 
house  near  Zug.  Van  deVelde  was  over  ninety  but 
alert,  engaging,  and  articulate.  My  principal  memory 
of  the  visit  was  a  discussion  of  the  then  new  Zurich 
Airport,  which  van  deVelde  criticized  as  awkward 
in  plan  and  mass  organization — pas  de  unite,  but 
typically  Swiss  in  its  meticulous  detail.  This  led  us 
to  consider  whether  harmony  of  composition  in  the 
French  Beaux  Arts  sense,  which  seemed  to  neglect 
refinement  of  detail,  could  combine  with  the 
Bauhaus,  Scandinavian,  and  Swiss  influence  on  good 
design  at  the  microscale.  Van  deVelde  was  hopeful 
that  compositional  quality  at  all  levels  of  scale  would 
develop  in  modem  architecture  along  with  regional 
diversity.  He  certainly  was  in  opposition  to  a  perva- 
sive, global  International  style. 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  Chicago,  November 
1957 

By  a  stroke  of  luck,  I  was  one  of  several  invited  to 
represent  the  University  of  Illinois  at  a  three-day 
celebration  in  Chicago  in  honor  of  Carl  Sandburg 
and  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  hosted  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  Two  events  stand  out.  Wright 
met  with  a  large  group  of  high  school  students  in- 


terested in  architecture  at  the  Museum  of  Science 
and  Industry.  I  was  present,  along  with  a  few  other 
educators.  As  usual,  Wright  enjoyed  taking  the  estab- 
lishment to  task — in  this  case  his  host,  U.S.  Steel. 
In  response  to  a  question  about  structure,  Wright 
said:  "Steel  companies  want  us  to  use  steel  like 
lumber — they  can  sell  so  much  this  way.  Instead, 
we  should  use  it  in  tension,  as  the  spider  builds  his 
web.  "  The  kids  got  the  point  and  gave  him  resound- 
ing applause. 

The  other  occasion  was  the  final  event  of  the  celeb- 
ration, a  banquet  in  the  Gold  Coast  Room  of  the 
Drake  Hotel.  We  were  seated  at  round  tables  for 
eight  or  ten,  Wright  and  Sandburg  were  at  the  one 
next  to  mine.  Toasts  were  offered  to  the  celebrants, 
to  song,  storv,  and  the  destiny  of  the  Midwest  in 
the  arts  and  architecture.  The  program  was  brief, 
so  manv  lingered  in  casual  conversation  before  going 
home.  I  was  able  to  have  a  few  words  with  Wright, 
asking  him  about  our  common  Welsh  heritage,  par- 
ticularly the  uniquely  strong  identity  of  place  as  em- 
bodied in  Welsh  mythology,  singing,  and  in  the 
poetry  of  Dylan  Thomas.  "Does  it  relate  to  ar- 
chitectre  in  America?"  He  said,  "Of  course — it's  a 
very  special  gift — be  sure  you  live  up  to  it  " 

Mies  van  der  Rohe,  Berkeley,  April  1960 

Along  with  Tuqoin  Bannister,  I  had  met  with  Mies 
early  in  the  fifties  in  his  office  at  Illinois  Institute 
of  Technology  in  Chicago  to  discuss  possible  collab- 
oration with  our  department  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  Champaign-Urbana.  Our  hope  was  that 
we  could  step  up  our  contribution  to  the  heritage 
of  the  Prairie  and  Chicago  Schools  as  a  midcontinent 
center  of  architectural  education.  Mies  was  cordial 
but  nothing  ever  came  of  this  effort. 


The  event  that  remains  most  sharply  in  my  memory 
was  an  informal  ACSA  meeting  at  noon  in  the  cour- 
tyard of  the  old  Architecture  Building  at  Berkeley. 
The  time  was  April  1960,  when  ACSA  meetings  were 
still  held  along  with  the  AIA  annual  convention. 
Mies  was  in  the  center  of  a  throng  of  students  and 
faculty,  apparently  ready  to  respond  to  questions. 
At  a  signal,  the  crowd  quieted  down  and  a  student 
spokesman  asked,  "Mies,  where  do  we  go  from 
here?"  Mies  paused,  puffed  on  his  cigar,  looked  up 
and  said,  "We  stay  here — do  good  job."  As  an  abrupt 
change  from  the  usual  flood  of  meeting  rhetoric, 
less  was  clearly  more  that  day. 

Jacob  Bakema,  Champaign,  Spring  1962 
Rotterdam,  June  1962  Champaign,  Spring 
1979 

Bakema  was  a  visiting  professor  at  Illinois  in  the 
spring  of  1962  and  again  in  1979.  We  became  close 
friends  during  this  time.  He  radiated  such  a  positive, 


good-natured  but  aggressive  approach  to  architec- 
ture, as  a  leading  exponent  of  the  "Team  Ten 
Primer"  with  its  assertive  methodology,  that  it  took 
a  while  to  understand  that  he  really  did  not  believe 
in  stylistic  formulas.  His  set  of  rules  to  be  learned 
and  followed  were  more  basically  humanistic.  Al- 
though he  was  always  enchanted  by  sculptural  urban 
form-giving,  it  was  the  outcome,  not  the  starting 
point,  of  building  a  community  or  a  city.  His  point 
of  origin  was  the  individual  dwelling  unit,  fitting 
together  with  others  to  permit  growth  and  change. 
It  was  really  Metabolist  philosophy,  or  belief  in  a 
natural,  organic  renewal  process,  applied  to  the 
smallest  elements  of  the  urban  fabric. 

He  loved  being  in  the  Midwest,  saying  it  was  where 
he  truly  felt  he  was  in  America — unsophisticated, 
vigorous,  honest,  willing  to  take  risks  (he  spent  sev- 
eral weekends  in  Las  Vegas).  He  had  been  a  visiting 
professor  at  Harvard  and  enjoyed  joking  about  it. 
"They  are  like  balloons,  full  of  hot  air — and  don't 
know  their  cables  have  been  cut." 

In  June  1962  I  was  his  guest  in  Rotterdam  for  a  few 
days  and  had  an  even  closer  view  of  how  kind,  toler- 
ant, considerate,  and  truly  civilized  he  and  his  family 
were.  I  learned  how  very  Dutch  this  sense  of  com- 
passion is  and  how  important  it  is  to  the  people,  and 
how  apparent  it  is  in  their  architecture,  once  you 
begin  to  feel  it.  Even  in  the  more  sophisticated  and 
astringent  discourses  of  Aldo  van  Eyck,  this  same 
sense  of  compassion  comes  through.  With  Bakema's 
death,  the  cause  of  humane  architecture  has  suffered 
a  greater  loss  than  it  yet  knows. 

Kenzo  Tange,  Chandigarh,  March  1964 

On  a  two-day  visit  to  Chandigarh,  while  staying  at 
the  Mountain  View  Hotel,  I  came  dovm  to  breakfast 
the  first  morning  and  found  the  room  empty  except 
for  one  other  guest,  whom  I  recognized  as  Tange. 
(I  had  met  him  earher  when  he  was  on  a  tour  of 
the  U.S.)  He,  too,  had  just  arrived,  on  a  side  trip, 
returning  from  Skopje,  Yugoslavia,  where  he  had 
been  chosen  architect  for  rebuilding  the  central  city 
after  the  disastrous  earthquake  of  1963. 

I  told  him  that  a  Punjab  architect  was  coming  pre- 
sently to  pick  me  up  to  tour  the  city  and  government 
headquarters  complex  and  that  I  was  sure  we  could 
make  the  tour  together  if  he  would  care  to  do  it. 
He  was  delighted  to  accept  the  architect's  invitation, 
and  we  spent  a  fascinating  day  sightseeing  alternat- 
ing with  conversation  over  tea  and  other  refresh- 
ment. Despite  the  excitement  of  Le  Corbusier's 
work,  I  was  surprised  that  Tange  was  critical,  as  I 
was,  of  two  things:  that  the  growth  of  the  city  did 
not  begin  from  a  center — it  was  conceived  as  an 
open  grid  with  initial  development  like  the  govern- 


ment center,  at  the  outer  edges — and  that  Le  Cor- 
busier  failed  to  see,  or  ignored,  the  indigenous  build- 
ing material  of  Punjab — red  brick.  Later,  we  asked 
Jeanneret,  Le  Corbusier's  cousin  who  was  resident 
supervisor,  about  these  issues.  He  did  not  seem  to 
accept  them  as  questions,  saying  all  decisions  were 
just  as  much  the  desire  of  the  people  as  of  Le  Cor- 
busier.  So  the  East  remains  inscrutable. 

Since  I  had  met  with  the  Metabolist  group  in  Tokyo 
less  than  a  month  before  and  was  trying  to  relate 
their  philosophy  of  a  naturally  dying  and  renewing 
fabric  to  New  Town  design,  I  asked  Tange  what  he 
thought  about  this  idea  as  it  might  apply  to  both 
Chandigarh  and  Skopje.  He  said  he  thought  it  would 
be  good  to  give  architects,  planners,  and  engineers 
a  chance  to  design  and  mostly  complete  a  few  new 
cities  as  experiments — and  that  this  had  not  really 
been  done  anywhere  with  the  best  resources  applied. 
He  turned  to  me  and  asked,  "Why  don't  you  do  it 
in  America? " 

Richard  Buckminster  Fuller,  Champaign, 
March  1968 

Bucky  was  an  infrequent  visitor  to  the  University  of 
Illinois  during  the  fifties  and  sixties,  perhaps  four 
or  five  times  in  all.  He  lost  no  opportunity  to  remind 
us  that  he  could  and  should  come  more  often — from 
his  base  in  Carbondale.  In  those  days  I  was  often 
host  to  visitors,  so  I  was  keenly  aware  of  the  chance 
we  were  missing.  He  once  spent  a  few  hours  resting 
at  my  house  in  a  small  bunk  bedroom  before  one 
of  his  marathon  talks.  He  said  he  had  relaxed  very 
well,  as  he  would  aboard  ship,  remarking  that  I  must 
be  a  sailor  too  and  would  understand  how  much 
architects  could  learn  from  the  sea,  ships,  and  the 
wholeness  of  systems.  This  remained  our  bond  over 
the  years  to  his  last  visit  and  major  address  during 
the  Centennial  of  the  University  in  1968,  when  I  had 
the  privilege  of  introducing  him  to  a  packed  house 
at  the  University  Auditorium. 

Walter  Gropius,  Champaign,  February 
1968 

Gropius  was  eighty-five  when  he  came  to  the  campus 
during  the  Centennial  to  receive  an  Honorary  Doc- 
torate at  a  special  ceremony.  Advice  from  his  as- 
sociates indicated  we  should  not  overtax  his  energy 
with  a  lengthy  itinerary  of  events  or  expect  him  to 
give  an  address.  He  proved  instead  to  be  agile  and 
alert,  giving  an  address  full  of  vigorous  maxims  for 
the  future.  He  was  especially  excited  and  lingered 
long  beyond  schedule  to  study  collaborative  new 
town  propoals  of  graduate  students  in  one  of  the 
Centennial  exliibitions.  He  was  particularly  en- 
thusiastic about  drawings  by  Gerry  Exline  of  New 
Town  segments.  At  a  reception  at  my  house,  he 
continued  probing  the  idea  of  collaboration  in  the 


Midwest — expressing  hope  in  contrast  to  the  frust- 
ration he  had  felt  in  Europe  and  the  Eastern  U.S. 

Louis  Kahn,  Champaign,  Late  I960's 
Chicago,  Early  I970's 

Kahn  may  be  the  last  of  the  true  heroes  of  the  recent 
past.  Mv  contacts  with  him  were  brief  but  memor- 
able. Once  while  he  was  on  the  campus  to  address 
a  student  awards  banquet,  he  came  out  to  my  house 
with  a  small  group  and  played  jazz  on  the  piano— in 
the  same  manner  he  used  in  leading  a  seminar — if 
you  can  imagine  playing  jazz  in  the  form  of  leading 
questions. 

Later  we  were  in  Chicago  at  the  same  time  for  a 
day  or  two  as  guests  of  the  school  there.  I  had  more 
time  for  dialogue  with  him  then.  I  was  most  con- 
cerned with  his  notion  of  "existence  will,"  the  idea 
that  within  each  new  set  of  conditions  leading  to 
building  there  is  an  almost  alive  will  for  these  forces 
to  form  themselves  into  a  most  appropriate  solution 
with  the  architect  as  a  kind  of  respectful  agent  or 
conjuror.  Since  this  seemed  such  a  central  part  of 
Kahn's  philosophy,  I  asked  him  if  any  new  insights 
had  emerged  that  would  further  clarify  and  simplify 
this  idea  of  the  design  process.  "Yes  and  No,"  he 
said.  "Yes  in  the  sense  that  it  will  happen  only  if 
you  care  very  much  and  work  very  hard.  No,  in  the 
sense  that  I  haven't  found  any  short  cuts — it  seems 
to  take  the  same  extra  effort  you  need  to  make 
poetry." 

A  pantheon  of  heroes  must  withstand  the  attacks  of 
anti-heroes  and  outright  villians.  These  are  forces 
that  shape  outer  bastions  and  threaten  as  a  cancer 
within.  They  are  sinister,  often  in  sheep's  clothing, 
impersonal,  a  kind  of  Mafia  whose  leaders,  if  real 
people,  are  well-concealed  and  nameless.  But  as 
nonpersonal  forces,  they  can  be  readily  identified: 
evermore  rampant  greed,  materialism,  debt  and  hos- 
tility at  international,  national,  and  local  scales: 
breeding  ever  greater  gaps  between  rich  and  poor, 
and  a  deepening  hypocrisy  in  respect  to  human 
rights.  At  the  level  of  personal  character,  cynicism, 
selfishness,  and  narcissism  are  increasingly  rein- 
forced. 

Architecture,  as  it  always  has,  accurately  reflects  this 
metamorphosis  of  values.  The  most  fundamental 
contributions  of  each  architectural  hero  of  school 
now  tend  to  be  understood  only  in  terms  of  their 
superficial  "look"  or  "style."  Reinforced  by  media 
inflation,  the  attention  span  of  both  the  professional 
society  and  lay  architectural  public  has  become  shor- 
ter and  shorter — ^just  long  enough  to  absorb  the 
look,  but  not  the  substance,  of  accomplishment.  It 
is  tragically  ironic  that  at  a  time  when  architecture 
has  gained  such  prominence  in  the  public  eye  that 


its  true  value  is  so  distorted  and  appears  so  shallow 
and  frivolous. 

Because  of  these  anti- heroic  forces,  the  successive 
contributions  by  the  finest  architects  and  the  build- 
ing arts  are  not  additive.  Instead,  the  contributions 
of  each  hero  in  the  pantheon  have  been  regarded 
as  adversarial — competitive  design  philosophies  and 
fashions — avoiding  the  difficult,  but  necessary,  syn- 
thesis of  each  advance  in  the  healthy  evolution  of 
great  archi  tecture.  Despite  the  reality  of  this  di- 
lemma, it  remains  a  central  challenge,  especially  for 
an  educator,  to  discern  what  principles  have  most 
lasting  value  in  one's  personal  pantheon  of  heroes. 

They  tend  to  arrange  themsleves  in  the  manner  of 
Kahn's  "existence  will": 

A  basic  compassion  for  the  human  condition,  with 
determination  to  bringarchitecture  and  good  design, 
in  harmony  with  nature,  within  the  reach  of  all 
(Aalto,  Bakenui,  Fuller). 

An  understanding  that  heroes — greater  or  lesser — 
work  together,  or  in  respectful  succession,  over  the 
full  scale  of  environment — microscale  settings,  ar- 
chitecture, landscape,  urban  design  and  regional 
planning  (Saarinen,  Asplund,  Aalto,  Bahama, 
Gropius). 

That  the  design  response  to  human  well-being  begins 
at  the  intimate  scale  of  each  individual,  in  both  public 
and  private  life,  in  extra  effort  to  make  the  ensemble 
of  detail  into  works  of  art.  Recognition,  too,  that 
architecture  is  building  art — only  possible  through 
knowledge,  experience,  and  respect  for  the  construc- 
tion process  at  all  levels  of  scale  (Asplund,  Aalto, 
Brygmann,  Wright,  Kahn,  Eero  Saarinen). 

To  bring  all  scales  of  human  environment  into  har- 
mony with  themselves  and  with  nature  through 
higher  team  and/or  individual  compositional  and 
orchestration  skill  (Van  deVelde,  Dudok,  Wng/it, 
Tange,  Gropius). 

To  bring  spiritual  and  poetic  qualities  into  the  ensem- 
ble (Wright,  Kahn). 

To  instill  an  insatiable  quest  for  excellence  in  finding 
the  most  appropriate  response  to  given  conditions 
(Saarinen,  Aalto,  Kahn)  and  that  the  quality  of  excel- 
lence in  diversity  will  be  understood  as  a  most  fun- 
damental, readable  common  quality,  transcending 
superficial  differences  in  fashion  and  style. 

All  in  the  pantheon  have  contributed  to  this  percep- 
tion. Excellence  is  the  one  common  quality  that  has 
placed  them  there. 


Though  architectural  stars  may  remain  brightly 
alone,  or  may  have  dimmed,  formed  into  constella- 
tions or  fused  into  nebulae — our  perception  of  them 
should  really  gain  with  passing  time,  just  as  the  lenses 
of  astronomers  perceive  more  and  more  of  the  cos- 
mos. The  educational  obligation  is  therefore  to  re- 
spect and  delight  in  accumulating  learning  and  wis- 
dom: from  heroes,  stars,  lesser  stars,  anonymous 
sources  and  indeed  from  anti-heroes.  Why  can't  this 
challenge  be  infinitely  more  alluring  than  the  easy 
choices  offered  along  the  Main  Line  strip,  illumi- 
nated by  signs  of  the  latest  psuedostars,  leading 
nowhere? 


Figure  1. 

The  constellation  of  Orion  as  seen  with  the  naked 
eye.  The  star  Meissa  is  at  the  top,  Betelguese  and 
Bellatrix  form  the  shoulders,  Saiph  and  Rigel  are 
the  base,  with  Mintaka,  Alnilam  and  Alnitak  in  the 
center  as  the  "belt."  The  Great  Nebula  is  in  the 
"sword"  as  shown  in  coordinates  X-Y.  Photo  from 
Science  Graphics,  Inc.,  Tucson,  Arizona.  Courtesy. 
Planetarium,  University  of  Arizona. 


Figure  2. 

Magnification  of  the  Great  Orion  Nebula.  The  nebula 
is  a  cloud  of  gases,  dust  and  celestial  debris.  In  color 
photography  it  appears  pink  and  blue.  From  infra 
red  data  and  radio  observations,  it  is  known  that 
behind  the  Great  Orion  Nebula  is  one  of  the  most 
active  areas  of  star  formation  in  our  galaxy.  Recent 
photograph  from  the  Steward  Observatory,  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona.  Courtesy,  Planetarium,  University 
of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Arizona. 


A  Conversation  with  Paul  Rudolph, 


December  9,  1983 


Johann  Albrecht 


what  are  the  reasons  that  induced  you  to  return 
to  academia — to  teach  architecture  again  after 
almost  twenty  years? 

There  are  several  reasons,  I  suppose.  After  such  a 
period,  you  need  time  to  collect  your  thoughts.  For 
me,  my  stay  in  Champaign  was  a  kind  of  testing  of 
those  thoughts.  In  addition,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
architectural  education  faces  the  likelihood  of  great 
change.  I  was  interested  to  see  how  it  had  developed 
since  1965. 1  suppose  those  are  the  essential  reasons. 

Would  you  say,  assuming  for  a  moment  that 
our  School  represents  fairly  well  the  current 
manner  of  teaching  architecture,  that  nothing 
has  changed  since  you  left  Yale? 

I  find  things  remarkably  similar.  I  was  a  bit  surjirised 
by  this.  I  find  the  teaching  of  architectural  design 
has  not  been  substantially  changed  at  all,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  Maybe  it  should  not  be.  There  are 
some  differences,  though.  For  instance,  the  interest 
in  Urbanism  is  greater — now  it  is  called  Contex- 
tualism.  Then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  interest  in 
how  to  put  a  building  together  is  less  pronounced 
than  it  was  when  I  taught.  But  I  must  admit,  I  am 
not  familiar  enough  with  the  other  courses  in  this 
School  in  order  to  make  a  correct  judgment. 

Taking  into  account  that  profound  change  has 
taken  place  in  society  as  well  as  in  architecture 
since  you  stopped  teaching,  what  would  you  do 
right  now  if  you  were  asked  to  design  the  cur- 
riculum of  an  architecture  school?  What  kinds 
of  courses  would  you  suggest  and  emphasize? 
Would  you  recommend  alterations  in  the  way 
common  subject  matters  are  being  taught? 
Would  you  feel  it  necessary  to  modify  the  studio 
situation?  Is  perhaps  the  studio  method  al- 
together invalid? 

Well,  I  am  not  sure  I  can  really  answer  that.  I  have 
certain  notions,  but  I  am  not  certain  they  are  right. 
For  a  long  time,  the  teaching  of  architectural  design, 
it  seems  to  me,  has  been  far  too  much  a  catch-as- 


catch-can  and  not  well  enough  organized.  By  that  I 
mean  there  are  certain  things  one  can  teach,  and 
there  are  other  things  which  can  only  be  conveyed 
if  the  atmosphere  is  appropriate.  Then  there  are 
aspects  in  architectural  design  that  are  absolutely 
unteachable.  So,  in  general  terms,  I  feel  there  should 
be  much  more  emphasis  on  that  which  can  be  taught. 


In  one  of  your  lectures  you  said  that  architec- 
ture is  space  formed  to  satisfy  people's 
psychological  needs. 

Modify.  I  think,  is  the  word  I  mentioned. 

Do  you  think  we  know  psychological  needs  well 
enough  so  that  we  can  include  them  in  our 
teaching,  or  should  we  leave  them  untaught 
and  focus  more  on  concrete  needs?  Can  the 
social  sciences  give  us  the  kind  of  information 
we  need  in  case  we  choose  the  first  option? 
I  don't  think  we  pay  enough  attention  to  people's 
reactions  to  our  buildings,  to  the  reactions  of  the 
ordinary  man.  The  social  sciences  are,  in  general, 
helpful.  But  for  the  most  part,  as  I  see  it,  they  have 
their  own  biases  and  of  course  we  are  talking  about 
something  that  cannot  be  really  reduced  to  formulas 
or  scientific  techniques.  I  don't  think  that  the  social 
sciences  can  help  us.  But,  I  must  repeat  that  we  as 
architects  don't  follow  through  well  enough  in  regard 
to  people's  reaction — that's  the  other  problem. 

Does  that  mean  that  architects  become  truly 
responsive  only  once  they  have  built  a  lot,  and 
once  they  have  gained  sufficient  experience  in 
dealing  with  people?  This  would  mean  that  the 
younger  architects  are  ill-prepared  for 
psychological  needs  if  experience  is  the  crucial 
issue. 

Oh  well,  I  am  devoted  to  the  notion  that  there  are 
many  things  that  cannot  be  taught  and  should  not 
be  taught  in  architecture  schools.  Yet,  I  do  think 
there  are  certain  things  one  is  exposed  to  in  architec- 


ture schools  that  you  are  never  exposed  to  again.  At 
least  most  people  are  not.  But,  I  suppose  what  I  am 
after  is  not  the  continual  e.xpansion  of  disciplines  in 
architecture  to  which  students  are  forced  to  adapt. 
More  important  is  that  students  understand  their 
role  as  architects  and  the  nature  of  architecture. 
This  is  the  reason  why  I  shy  away  a  bit  from  the 
idea  that  the  social  scientist  could  contribute  a  great, 
great  deal.  You  see,  I  think  it  is  too  easy  to  talk 
about  everything  in  God's  green  earth,  except  ar- 
chitecture, and  that  happens  far  too  much.  So,  I  am 
not  at  all  for  loading  yet  more  onto  architecture 
students.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  should  be 
quite  the  opposite.  I  think  it  should  be  less.  Now 
this  may  seem  like  a  contradiction. 

Another  quote  comes  to  my  mind  that  again 
includes  an  aspect  which  is  difficult  to  teach, 
or  perhaps  you  have  an  idea  of  how  that  could 
be  changed.  You  said  once,  'Architectural  space 
is  unique  because  it  molds  the  environment, 
not  only  to  accommodate  humans  but  to  acti- 
vate the  imagination  as  well.'  How  does  one 
design  that  the  imagination  of  humans  comes 
to  hfe,  becomes  activated?  Can  we  do  that,  or 
must  we  leave  that  up  to  the  individuals  who 
experience  space?  This  potential  for  generating 
imagination  seems  to  be  a  by-product  of  our 
design  efforts  about  which  we  are  hardly  aware 
of  since  we  never  make  a  point  of  it  in  the 
studio.  Again,  should  we  make  a  conscious  at- 
tempt, or  is  the  furthering  of  people's  imagina- 
tion rather  a  question  of  general  education? 
Of  course  it  is  no  news  that  architecture  affects 
people  profoundly.  They  may  not  be  articulate  about 
it,  but  everyone  in  his  own  way  is  affected  by  his 
environment.  The  cords  that  are  struck  in  people 
are  not  necessarily  the  ones  which  the  architect  anti- 
cipates. It  seems  to  me  that  the  better  the  building, 
the  more  variety  of  cords  that  are  struck.  The  ar- 
chitect really  does  not  always  know  about  them  in 
advance.  The  meanings  for  him  might  be  quite  dif- 


ferent.  It  has  to  do  with  associations,  of  course.  Wliat 
one  has  lieen  exposed  to  and  so  on. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  employment  situ- 
ation is  not  very  promising,  to  say  the  least, 
what  is  your  advice  to  students  who  wish  to 
succeed  as  designers  under  these  cir- 
cumstances? 

Learn  how  to  make  working  drawings.  Then  I  would 
not  go  into  the  design  sections  of  large  offices  where 
you  would  not  leam  very  much.  Once  someone 
knows  how  to  make  working  drawings  and  under- 
stands essentially  the  relationship  of  the  various  com- 
ponents in  the  building  process,  the  first  step  is 
taken.  But,  I  think  there  are  many  ways  to  go  about 
establishing  yourself  as  an  architect.  What  works  for 
one  does  not  work  for  someone  else.  In  general 
terms,  it  is  much  better  to  be  in  a  smaller  city  and 
where  there  are  not  too  many  other  architects.  In 
other  words  stay  out  of  Boston,  New  York,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Chicago,  New  Orleans.  There  are  plenty  of 
places  that  need  good  architects.  I  can't  understand 
why  architects  want  to  congregate  in  certain  areas. 
I  really  don't. 

Well,  architects  are  urbanities,  I  suppose.  In 
our  School  we  have  a  management  option.  The 
latest  assessment  of  our  programs  has  showTi 
that  it  is  the  most  successful  option  in  terms  of 
student  enrollment.  This  could  be  explained 
through  the  excellent  quality  of  the  program. 
But,  I  do  believe  that  we  see  here  a  trend  that 
is  not  unique  to  Champaign.  In  reaction  to  it, 
one  could  say  this  is  good  news  because  it  ap- 
pears that  students  know  what  the  current  job 
situation  is,  how  the  profession  is  changing,  and 
what  is  necessary  to  get  ready  for  those 
changes.  On  the  other  hand,  one  could  argue 
that  this  is  alarming  news  because  many  stu- 
dents seem  to  be  abandoning  design.  I  had  stu- 
dents in  my  studio  who  happened  to  be  very 
good  designers,  but  nevertheless  decided  the 
management  option  would  serve  them  best. 
What  is  your  reaction  to  that  situation? 
Well,  I  am  not  really  familiar  with  what  the  manage- 
ment option  encompasses.  I  suppose,  it  is  recogniz- 
ing the  real  world.  So  in  that  sense,  it  is  good. 

The  School  has  given  you  quite  a  demanding 
schedule.  You  agreed  to  give  public  lectures, 
to  teach  a  seminar,  to  have  forum  sessions 
where  students  could  ask  questions,  and  you 
have  participated  in  faculty  colloquia  and 
served  as  a  jury  member.  You  have  given  much 
to  this  School  in  terms  of  time,  energy,  and  last 
but  not  least,  knowledge.  Were  you  on  the  re- 
ceiving end,  too? 
Yes,  of  course.  But,  it  is  always  a  matter  of  degree 


and  to  be  absolutely  frank  about  it,  that  is  a  troubling 
thing  for  me.  Maybe  it  is  a  simple  thing  like  growing 
older.  I  used  to  feel  that  I  learned  much  more  from 
my  students  at  Yale  than  I  did  this  time.  It  really 
troubles  me,  because  I  am  wondering  if  I  am  no 
longer  open  to  new  ideas  from  other  people.  Or, 
whether  it  is  simply  a  hit  and  miss  affair  in  the  sense 
that  I  am  here  a  week  and  somewhere  else  for  the 
next  week.  Or,  the  one-to-one  criticism,  which  I  did 
not  do,  is  perhaps  what  I  missed.  But  I  am  not  even 
sure  of  that.  All  I  do  know  is  that  quite  often,  if  I 
am  absolutely  honest,  I  asked  myself:  What  am  I 
doing  here?  Is  it  not  a  waste  of  time?  Because  I  did 
not  feel  exposed  to  rigorous  thinking. 

A  while  ago  I  read  a  few  brief  articles  that  fo- 
cused mainly  on  your  stay  at  Yale  and  that  were 
written  by  people  of  different  couleur.  They  all 
seem  to  agree  that  you  work  best  when  continu- 
ally challenged — you  seem  to  thrive  on  chal- 
lenge. I  suppose  you  missed  a  truly  argumenta- 
tive environment. 

It  is  something  like  that.  But  it  is  also,  I  guess,  in 
the  nature  of  my  role  here.  I  am  sure  it  is  intended 
to  be  an  exchange,  but  the  atmosphere  here  does 
not  really  foster  a  tme  exchange.  There  are  few 
people  here  who  are  willing  to  exchange  opinions 
and  philosophies,  to  be  quite  frank  about  it,  and 
then  there  is  too  much  organization.  The  program 
here  is  highly  stmctured,  and  I  think  it  has  to  be 
this  way  for  a  School  of  this  size.  I  am  not  criticizing 
at  all,  I  am  just  saying  that  probably  these  aspects 
are  part  of  the  answer  why  I  did  not  feel  the  way  I 
should  have  felt. 

Leaving  aside  your  personal  experiences  here 
in  Champaign,  would  you  say  that  teaching  op- 
portunities for  practitioners  ought  to  happen 
more  often — that  practitioners  ought  to  take 
time  out  to  reflect  about  their  own  practice,  to 
confront  theoretical  investigations,  that  other- 
wise would  not  occur  due  to  time  constraints, 
to  investigate  the  discipline  from  a  more  de- 
tached angle,  and  to  encounter  the  viewpoint 
of  the  academic  side,  even  its  critical  outlook 
on  the  profession?  Would  you  agree  that  such 
a  set-up,  if  financially  feasible,  might  be  the 
best  way  for  bringing  both  sides  together? 
Yes,  I  agree  with  you  completely.  It  is  no  news  that 
there  is  a  growing  schism  between  architects  and 
the  academic  world.  I  think  it  is  greater  now  than 
it  has  ever  been,  and  it  really  is  too  bad  for  both 
sides.  Just  exactly  how  to  bridge  that  gap  is  a  bit  of 
a  puzzle,  because  quite  often  the  attitudes  of  prac- 
ticing architects  are  so  alien  to  what  occurs  in  schools 
vou  would  almost  think  that  there  are  two  different 
disciplines.  That  does  not  mean  one  should  not  try. 
I  also  think  that  continued  exposure  to  the  academic 


world  is  perhaps  the  best  way  of  keeping  architects 
critical.  One  must  say  that  after  seven  or  ten  years 
out  of  school  there  should  be  time  for  architects  to 
reflect  and  be  exposed  to  the  academic  world,  or  to 
other  ideas.  I  don't  know  how  that  can  be  organized 
exactly,  but  I  think  it  ought  to  happen. 

Then  one  could  say  architecture  schools  are 
missing  an  opportunity,  because  they  could  an- 
nounce continuing  education  in  a  more  forceful 
manner  and  induce  professional  organizations 
to  give  full  support  to  such  an  idea. 
Yes.  But,  the  reason  why  I  think  this  does  not  happen 
more  is  that  we  had  quite  a  few  years  in  which  only 
seminars  on  energy  happened.  Well,  that  is  an  im- 
portant issue.  But  that  is  not  exactly  what  should 
basically  be  done.  There  should  be  more  efforts  on 
determining  what  the  nature  of  architecture  really 
is  all  about.  Having  said  that,  I  think  that  in  the  next 
decade  or  so  there  will  undoubtedly  be,  or  there 
should  be,  more  use  of  television  in  regard  to  ar- 
chitecture. With  the  use  of  television,  many  architec- 
tural issues  could  be  made  clearer  for  the  profession 
as  well  as  the  public  at  large.  As  a  teaching  tool  and 
as  it  can  be  seen  in  other  fields,  it  offers  luiifjue 
opportunities. 

Your  career  as  an  architect  spans  three  dec- 
ades, actually  slightly  more  than  that  if  I  am 
not  mistaken.  You  have  seen  major  architec- 
tural changes  within  this  time.  Which  ones  were 
the  most  important  in  your  opinion?  Or  which 
ones  influenced  you  the  most? 
During  the  past  three  decades?  (Yes)  Well,  that  is 
an  interesting  question.  Because  at  heart,  I  suppose 
I  am  a  bit  of  a  maverick.  So  changes  that  take  place 
don't  necessarily  affect  me  at  all.  Not  so  far  as  I  can 
see.  I  am  completely  opposed  to  the  notion  of  Post- 
Modemism,  and  I  suppose  that  is  the  biggest  change 
that  has  occurred  within  the  past  three  decades.  But 
since  I  think  they  are  almost  totally  wrong  in  most 
of  their  precepts,  it  does  not  really  affect  me,  except 
to  annoy  me.  But,  that  is  not  a  very  good  reaction. 
I  am  interested  in  other  things.  Those  other  things 
are:  Why  are  we  so  ineffective?  Why  is  it  that  we 
don't  have  many,  if  any,  answers  to  such  things  as 
road-towns  or  the  inhumanity  of  our  cities,  etc.? 
Those  are  the  things  that  I  think  about,  and  not 
about  the  changes  of  style.  I  feel  quite  separated 
from  the  architectural  profession.  I  was  not  used  to 
thinking  that  way  at  all,  so  that  is  a  bit  strange  to 
me.  Things  change,  and  I  think  that  I  have  changed 
a  great,  great  deal,  but  not  in  principle.  So,  it  is  no 
news  that  I  am  really  outside  of  all  of  this. 

Discounting  a  variety  of  excesses  in  current  ar- 
chitecture, is  it  possible  to  say  that  positive 
things  are  nevertheless  happening,  or  would 


you  dismiss  present  trends  altogether? 

I  would  not  dismiss  present  trends.  It  is  a  question 
of  what  you  mean  by  present  trends.  The  renewed 
interest  in  Urbanism  I  think  is  wonderful.  I  find  that 
very  positive.  Some  of  my  exstudents  have  promoted 
that  very  much.  I  am  very  happy  about  it.  The  results 
are  another  matter.  Because  the  idea  that  you  liter- 
ally reproduce  what  is  around  you  is  alien  to  me.  I 
think  there  are  too  many  new  problems,  and  there 
are  too  many  new  ways  of  looking  at  things,  to  many 
worlds  to  explore,  to  simply  reproduce  what  is 
around  you  which  is  essentially  what  many  people 
think  should  be  done  in  the  name  of  what  they  call 
Contextualism,  which  I  call  Urbanism.  I  am  fasci- 
nated, you  see,  with  the  idea,  from  a  formal  view- 
point, that  most  of  our  buildings  are  constructed 
with  frames  of  one  kind  or  another.  And  that  no 
one  has  ever  figured  out  how  to  put  a  window  in  a 
wall  without  making  it  seem  load  bearing  which  is 
completely  alien  to  the  whole  idea  of  how  the  thing 
is  in  fact  built.  Wright  wrote  beautifully  about  that. 
I  am  so  turned  off  by  buildings  like  Phillip  Johnson's 
AT&T  Building,  that  take  on  the  appearance  of  load- 
bearing  masonry.  But  as  far  as  I  can  see,  such  things 
do  not  bother  the  Post-Modemists;  they  are  into  a 
whole  other  series  of  things. 

Certainly,  there  are  many  examples  that  do  not 
deserve  any  approval  at  all  for  their  attempts 
to  relate  to  the  past.  Nevertheless,  could  one 
not  argue  that  such  attempts  are  necessary 
since  we,  as  a  society,  need  continuity  and  a 
sense  of  permanence  and  belonging?  We  have 
become  extremely  mobile,  which  means  there 
is  undoubtedly  a  psychological  need  to  again 
discover  roots,  and  for  this  reason  alone — there 
are  others  of  a  contextual  nature — these  at- 
tempts, if  done  correctly,  could  be  seen  in  a 
positive  light,  as  a  contribution  to  present 
societal  problems. 

It  all  comes  under  the  heading  of  nostalgia.  You  see 
that  in  the  theater,  in  novels,  literature,  etc.  Ulti- 
mately, I  personally  am  not  interested  in  nostalgia. 
Everybody  else  can  be  interested  in  nostalgia,  but 
not  me. 

I  listed  a  few  positive  aspects  associated  with 
current  architectural  trends.  Arguments  simi- 
lar to  the  one  I  offered  are  being  used  by  some 
of  the  more  known  followers  of  these  trends. 
Whether  they  are  sincere,  we  don't  know. 
Could  it  be  that  we  are  just  witnessing  a  crisis 
of  creativity,  an  architectural  period  not  capa- 
ble of  new  forms  and  ideas?  Nostalgia  as  cover- 
up? 

Sometimes  I  think  there  is  too  much  creativity. 
Maybe,  that  is  not  quite  the  right  way  to  say  it.  The 
great  mistake  that  my  generation  made  was  not  pay- 


ing  enough  attention  to  tlie  environment.  Tliat  needs 
to  he  corrected,  hut  the  way  it  is  lieing  corrected  is 
disturl)ing  to  me  because  I  think  it  indulges,  it  wal- 
lows, in  sentimentality.  I  am  not  sure  I  agree  with 
you  that  there  is  not  much  creativity.  I  think  it  is 
creativity  that  is  not  always  directed  to  the  best  entls. 
I  think  there  are  very  many  talented  people. 

Since  we  talked  about  architectural  change, 
perhaps  we  should  also  talk  about  change  that 
happened  in  society  during  the  last  few  dec- 
ades. 1984  will  arrive  fairly  soon;  many  say  that 
Orwell's  novel  has  come  true,  not  in  its  totality 
but  nevertheless  to  an  alarming  degree.  Fifty 
years  ago  Aldous  Huxley  wrote  Brave  New 
World,  again  some  argue  that  we  have  become 
a  brave  new  world  or  are  close  to  becoming 
one.  Others,  not  so  pessimistically  inclined, 
speak  of  an  increasing  pluralism,  not  so  much 
in  a  political  sense  but  more  so  in  a  cultural 
sense,  as  the  main  feature  of  recent  change.  It 
seems  to  me  that  by  and  large  these  changes 
have  gone  unnoticed  by  the  profession.  I  be- 
lieve the  profession  adheres  to  a  self-under- 
standing that  does  not  further  awareness  of  so- 
cial change.  One  may  add  that  the  relationship 
of  the  profession  to  society  is  still  considered 
by  architects  in  a  way  that  may  have  been 
applicable  to  the  past.  What  is  your  viewpoint? 
Well,  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  what  you  have 
said.  Just  because  the  American  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects thinks  there  is  one  way  of  seeing  things, 
that  does  not  necessarily  mean  it  is  the  right  one.  I 
happen  to  think  there  are  many  ways  to  see  the 
changes  you  mentioned. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  changes  that  occurred  in 
the  profession  itself.  And  again,  I  have  the  feel- 
ing that  they  are  also  not  fully  recognized  and 
understood  by  most  practioners.  Donald 
Schon,  a  social  scientist,  said  recently  at  a  con- 
ference organized  by  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  that  architecture  is  now  en- 
countering an  industrialized,  techno-economic 
building  system.  In  his  opinion,  two  things  are 
happening  because  of  this.  He  believes  ar- 
chitecture is  disappearing,  it  becomes  techno- 
management.  What  remains  is  a  marginal  ar- 
chitectural activity  that  will  deteriorate  into  a 
decorative  activity.  Cesar  Pelli  said  essentially 
the  same,  not  so  long  ago,  about  his  own  prac- 
tice. He  has  become  a  specialist  in  designing 
the  skin  of  buildings  that  are  being  built  by 
others.  Do  you  think  this  described  situa  tion 
is  common  or  might  even  get  worse  in  the  fu- 
ture? Or,  do  you  think  these  are  undue  exagg- 
erations? I  wish  to  add  an  additional  question. 
If  the  described  situation  is  correct,  what  can 


architecture  do  about  it — adapt  or  try  to  change 
these  trends? 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  so  opposed  to  Post- 
Modemists  is  because  I  think  they  deal  in  decorative 
applique.  I  think  it  takes  much  more  than  decoration 
to  make  architecture.  So,  if  the  Post-Modemists  had 
their  way,  we  would  indeed  have  decorated  sheds. 
I  happen  to  be  interested  in  the  shed,  not  the  deco- 
ration. So,  what  vou  say  may  happen. 

If  both  Schon  and  Pelli  are  correct — especially 
Schon,  then  one  could  argue  that  architects  are 
only  partially  to  blame  and  that  ultimately 
forces  in  society  must  be  held  responsible  that 
architecture  is  deteriorating  into  a  decorative 
activity.  Safdie  sees  it  this  way;  he  said  recently 
that  we  live  again,  meaning  society,  in  an  age 
of  narcissism  and  that  architects  are  no  excep- 
tion to  this  phenomenon.  C.  Wright  Mills  made 
in  the  sixties  the  observations  that  the  laws  of 
consuming  and  advertising  have  finally  pene- 
trated the  realm  of  high  culture,  and  he  pre- 
dicted that  architecture,  the  last  stronghold, 
will  be  next  to  follow  suit.  The  fact  that  architec- 
tural products  are  not  consumption  goods  in 
the  strict  sense  has  until  recently  prevented 
architecture  from  becoming  invaded  by  the 
laws  of  the  market.  But,  the  nature  of  architec- 
tural products  is  changing.  It  seems  as  if  Mills' 
prediction  has  come  true,  architecture  has  be- 
come advertisement.  What  shall  we,  what  can 
we  do? 

Well,  I  think  architecture  has  always  been  the  means 
of  society  and  should  remain  that  way.  I  think  that 
is  part  of  the  nature  of  architecture.  Architecture  is 
an  outgrowth  of  people,  and  whenever  it  is  thought 
of  differently  it  is  wrong.  Society  proposes  certain 
questions,  and  it  is  up  to  the  architects  to  find  sol- 
utions for  those.  One  of  our  problems  is  that  ar- 
chitects want  to  solve  all  sorts  of  problems  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  people  and  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  we  are  in  so  many  difficulties.  I 
hope  the  day  is  hurried  up  where  the  consumer 
makes  himself  more  clear  about  what  he  wants  and 
thinks  and  needs.  That  connection  I  believe  is  the 
essence  of  architecture.  In  other  words,  I  think  that 
architects  are  the  servants  of  society,  not  the  other 
way  aroimd. 

I  fully  agree  we  should  pay  more  attention  to 
the  users  of  architecture,  and  we  should  listen 
more  to  their  needs  and  wishes.  Yet,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  situation  is  not  so  clear-cut  if 
one  considers  that  needs  are  to  a  large  extent 
manipulated.  If  we  were  to  speak  about  the 
real  needs  behind  the  artificial  ones,  then  I 
would  fully  agree  with  you.  Given  the  fact  that 
we  very  often  encounter  artificial  and  manipu- 


lated  needs,  then  directly  fulfllling  the  wishes 
of  the  users  may  not  be  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Of  course  each  man  has  to  decide  that  for  himself. 
I  think  that  if  you  wait  until  everybody  is  "Simon 
Pure"  before  you  serve  him,  then  you  may  be  waiting 
for  a  very  long  time.  I  also  think  the  great  architects 
of  the  early  part  of  this  century  thought  architecture 
could  do  certain  things  that  it  actually  cannot  do. 
The  result  is  that  there  is  a  great  misunderstanding 
about  the  nature  of  architecture.  I  think  that  it  is 
important  to  understand  the  limitations  of  architec- 
ture and  not  beat  one's  breast  about  all  these  unfair- 
nesses and  inequities,  etc.  Of  course,  what  you  say 
is  often  true  that  society's  desires  or  needs  are  man- 
ipulated, but  at  the  same  time  I  happen  to  find  the 
need  very  much  in  people  to  right  those  wrongs.  I 
don't  think  that  it  is  the  architect's  responsibility  to 
change  things.  There  are  many  things  that  are 
beyond  his  control,  and  I  think  it  is  much  more 
important  that  the  architect  concentrate  on  architec- 
ture than  becoming  a  social  scientist  or  political  ac- 
tivist, etc. 

My  intention  is  not  to  carry  the  argument  that 
far.  But,  to  remain  more  or  less  aloof  from  these 
problems  will  actually  be  in  opposition  to  the 
nature  of  what  a  profession  is.  A  profession  has 
to  look  beyond  the  fulfilling  of  a  contract,  it 
must  take  into  account  the  notion  of  the  public 
good,  which  means  to  accept  responsibility  in 
a  larger  sense.  If  architecture  would  like  to 
consider  itself  as  a  profession  in  this  sense,  then 
I  would  argue  that  it  has  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems and  questions  we  discussed  lest  it  become 
a  service  industry.  Sure  as  a  single  architect, 
one  is  rather  helpless;  but  what  I  am  referring 
to  here  is  the  responsibility  of  architectural  or- 
ganizations, and  one  ought  not  to  forget  the 
role  academic  institutions  could  play  in  society. 
You  are  taking  the  tag  that  many  did  in  the  twenties 
and  thirties.  That  is  okay.  Each  man  should  take 
whichever  tag  he  wants.  I  was  only  expressing  my 
opinion.  You  know  the  books  entitled  "Survival 
through  Design?"  What  a  bimch  of  nonsense!  I  just 
don't  believe  it,  sorry. 

You  spoke  very  often  about  Urbanism  in  the 
lectures  you  gave  and  in  the  seminars  you  con- 
ducted. Your  emphasis  has  been  strictly  on  the 
physical  aspects  of  it.  Is  there  not  the  danger 
of  falling  back  into  what  has  been  termed  phys- 
ical detemiinism'P  Before  I  explain,  let  me  first 
say  that  I  fully  agree  with  you  that  the  physical 
aspects  of  the  cities  have  been  neglected  far 
too  long.  However,  if  one  deals  only  with  the 
physical  aspects,  are  we  not  overlooking  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  population  has  no  in- 
terest any  longer  in  a  truly  urban  lifestyle?  Most 


people  consider  the  urban  realm  as  just  a  place 
where  one  works  and  shops,  and  even  that  has 
changed  lately.  Shopping  and  working  can  also 
be  done  in  the  suburbs.  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  is  that  we  as  architects  are  very  often 
incurable  urbanities — consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously— and  therefore  differ  from  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  population.  We  tend  to  overlook 
that  the  population  is  fed  up  with  urban  life. 
So  all  the  attempts  of  bringing  about  a  better 
physical  environment  in  the  cities  may  not  get 
us  very  far.  In  order  to  avoid  a  misunderstand- 
ing, I  nevertheless  believe  that  one  ought  to 
try  it. 

First  of  all  I  am  very  limited,  I  am  not  anything  but 
an  architect;  and  it  would  be  completely  wrong  for 
me  to  try  to  tell  people  how  to  live.  That  is  not  my 
job  at  all.  I  am  interested  in  an  extremely  narrow 
segment  of  urbanism.  I  tried  to  say  that — maybe  I 
was  not  clear.  You  say  that  I  should  be  interested 
in  this,  that,  and  the  other.  But,  I  am  not.  Because 
I  really  am  opposed  to  the  idea  that  the  architect  is 
the  savior  of  man. 

I  am  not  a  believer  in  the  savior  idea  either. 
The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  is  that  our  exer- 
cises could  remain  futile  if  we  neglect  what  is 
happening  around  us.  I  submit  that  the  profes- 
sion has  to  know  more  about  social  processes. 
We  can  no  longer  rely  on  a  self-understanding 
of  the  profession  that  may  have  been  correct 
in  the  past.  Our  position  in  society  is  very  much 
in  flux.  We  face  right  now  a  legitimation  crisis 
if  I  interpret  Schon  correctly.  We  have  to  rede- 
fine our  tasks,  and  in  particular  our  future  role, 
and  try  to  convince  society  accordingly  if  we 
don't  want  to  become  a  marginal  activity — de- 
corating sheds,  so  to  speak. 

But  let  me  add  support  to  your  viewpoint  that 
if  we  were  to  design  better  places  again,  which 
we  have  not  done  for  quite  awhile,  then  we 
might  help  to  prevent  the  further  neglect  of 
our  cities  and  make  them  livable  places  again. 
That  is  essentially  my  thesis.  I  have  to  go  back  to 
my  experience  at  Yale  a  little  bit.  You  see  during 
the  period  of  my  own  education,  people  generally 
thought  that  planners  were  going  to  look  after  large- 
scale  three-dimensional  designs  along  with  a  lot  of 
other  stuff  and  architects  were  to  make  buildings. 
I  happen  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  does  not 
work  that  way.  The  only  thing  that  I  ever  did  when 
I  was  at  Yale  was  try  to  interest  people  in  what 
actually  goes  into  the  creation  of  the  environment. 
I  am  very  proud  of  that  dialogue,  because  I  think 
something  did  come  out  of  it.  Admittedly,  a  lot  of 
things  came  out  that  were  not  very  good,  but  there 
were  things  that  were  good.  In  any  event,  I  make 
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While  here  at  Champaign  you  focused  to  a  large 
degree  on  the  question  of  how  to  design  ex- 
terior space.  You  directed  attention  to  an  activ- 
ity that  is  for  the  most  part  neglected  by  the 
profession.  The  building  itself  receives  all  of 
the  attention.  Being  mindful  of  current  trends 
in  the  city,  one  must  say  that  an  internalization 
takes  place  of  activities  which  so  far  have  re- 
mained truly  urban  in  their  character  and  not 
lefl  for  the  suburbs.  These  activities  are  being 
incorporated  and  co-opted  by  gallerias,  inter- 
nal shopping  malls,  and  so  on.  Once  more  that 
nagging  question  arises  even  if  we  do  succeed 
in  designing  harmonious  exterior  spaces — will 
we  achieve  the  reversal  of  another  trend,  a 
trend  that  turns  out  to  be  so  damaging  to  the 
urban  fabric? 

I  will  have  to  disagree  with  that.  I  am  fascinated 
with  what  goes  on  in  Houston.  There  is  no  zoning 
in  Houston,  as  you  undoubtedly  know.  At  the  inter- 
section of  major  arteries,  in  a  very  natural  way,  whole 
new  cities  practically  spring  up  over  night.  Quite 
often  they  do  have  gallerias,  etc.  I  think  because  of 
the  climate  of  Houston,  it  makes  great  sense  to  be 
in  air-conditioned  space.  I  really  do.  Just  because 
the  town  square  used  to  be  outside  does  not  mean 
it  has  to  be  outside  forever.  I  long  to  see  in  Houston 
the  huge  air-conditioned  interior  spaces  become  real 
focal  points  for  life  of  the  community.  What  these 
developments  in  Houston  lack  is  an  integration  of 
all  aspects  of  life,  especially  an  integration  of  hous- 
ing. If  indeed  a  recombination  of  work,  play,  educa- 
tion, institutions,  commercial  activities,  etc.  came 
about  at  those  intersections,  focused  on  huge  air- 
conditioned  spaces,  I  would  be  very  glad  about  it. 
I  have  actually  sketched  various  notions  about  how 
that  might  take  place. 

Architecture  quite  often  has  produced  the  most 
fascinating  results  while  dealing  explicitly  with 
that  intriguing  boimdary  that  separates  the  in- 
terior from  the  exterior,  while  trying  to  balance 
these  two  realms.  If  now  the  exterior  space  has 
become  superfluous,  isn't  architecture  losing  a 
vital  element — aside  from  the  fact  that  urban 
spaces  become  voids  in  the  most  literal  sense? 
I  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  all  urban  spaces  need 
to  be  interior  spaces.  Far  from  it.  I  don't  think  it  is 
like  that  in  Houston.  I  don't  think  that  there  is  a 
necessity  to  conclude,  from  what  I  have  just  de- 
scribed, that  the  exterior  has  to  become  negative.  I 
do  think  that  how  you  get  into  such  things,  which 
usually  is  through  a  parking  garage,  is  a  new 
phenomena  and  that  we  have  no  clue  of  how  to  do 
that,  bi  other  words,  it  is  a  new  ball  game.  That  is 


Let  me  extend  our  discussion  of  space.  We  ar- 
chitects are  highly  sophisticated  in  regard  to 
experiencing  space.  We  have  a  unique  gift  for 
the  appreciation  of  the  three-dimensionality 
that  surrounds  us.  Given  the  fact  that  our  soci- 
ety is  overwhelmed  with  two-dimensional 
stimuli,  what  kind  of  impact  do  you  think  this 
rather  new  phenomenon  may  have  on  our  activ- 
ity? Previously,  society  was  able  to  experience 
space  roughly  the  way  we  architects  do,  but 
this  is  changing.  What  will  the  influence  be  of 
this  change  and  how  should  we  react? 
I  guess  I  don't  understand  when  you  say  that  our 
societ\'  is  being  bombarded  with  Kvo-dimensional 
stimuli.  Do  you  mean  things  like  television? 

Television,  posters,  magazines,  and  so  on. 

Yes,  but  I  have  seen  on  television  manifestations  of 
infinite  space  that  is  so  e.xciting  I  can  hardly  stand 
it.  It  is  a  means  of  conveying  something.  Yes,  it  is 
plnsicallv  two-dimensional,  but  what  it  means  and 
what  it  conveys  is  often  three-dimensional,  indeed 
four-dimensional.  I  don't  agree  with  you  that  two-di- 
mensional stimuli  numbs  people's  three-dimen- 
sional perceptions.  Let  me  go  back  to  the  common 
man,  because  I  believe  he  instinctively  understands 
architectural  space;  and  he  understands  when  there 
is  something  special  about  it.  Why  he  may  not  un- 
derstand, but  then  most  architects  don't  understand 
that  either.  So,  he  instinctively  knows  these  things. 
No  I  disagree  with  you  about  the  two-dimensional 
stuff 

I  have  witnessed  your  fondness  for  European 
spaces.  .  .  . 

That  is  because  we  have  so  few  here. 

You  have  used  them  very  often  to  make  either 
a  general  or  a  specific  point.  In  your  opinion, 
can  they  be  unconditionally  used  in  a  society 
that  is  culturally  different?  In  addition,  we 
should  not  forget  the  time  component.  Even 
most  Europeans  have  ceased  to  understand 
fully  the  spatial  quality  of  their  surroundings 
built  at  other  times.  The  point  I  would  like  to 
make  is  that  the  perception  of  space  could  also 
be  culturally  determined  more  than  we  would 
like  to  acknowledge.  If  so,  then  it  could  become 
quite  difficult  to  make  full  use  of  previous  suc- 
cessful examples  in  a  new  cultural  situation  and 
time. 

I  can  see  I  have  been  completely  imclear.  I  used 
examples  of  organizations  of  urbanism.  I  also  have 
gone  to  great  lengths  to  say  that  these  things  have 
certain  dimensions,  and  I  have  tried  to  explain  them 


in  terms  of  architectural  scale.  To  that  end,  I  even 
had  the  students  draw  these  examples,  so  they  could 
get  an  idea  of  what  certain  dimensions  mean — as  a 
method  of  measure,  I  guess,  to  what  we  are  doing. 
Because  I  feel  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are 
so  unsuccessful  in  our  cities  is  that  everything  is  too 
big.  One  way  to  learn  about  that  is  to  look  at  what 
has  already  been  done.  I  use  Europe  because  the 
examples  are  there.  Pure  and  simple. 

There  may  have  been  right  now  a  misun- 
derstanding. I  do  know  that  we  need  examples 
for  getting  and  implanting  a  feel  for  proper 
dimensions.  However,  there  is  an  aspect  to 
space  that  goes  beyond  the  dimensional  one. 
Let  me  use  the  Quadrangle  studio  project  that 
you  gave.  I  am  in  full  agreement  with  the  way 
you  assess  the  space  of  the  Quadrangle — that 
space  is  "leaking."  But  when  I  talked  with  my 
students  about  this,  it  was  obvious  they  experi- 
ence the  Quadrangle  differently  from  the  way 
you  and  I  do.  To  them  that  space  has  clear 
boundaries.  It  seems  to  me  that  here  in  the 
Midwest  people  have  a  different  perception  of 
space.  How  can  one  take  into  account  that 
people  in  certain  regions  experience  space  dif- 
ferently? 

I  think  you  are  right  in  saying  that  we  are  all  prisoners 
of  our  experience.  That  we  understand  things  by 
the  way  we  experience  them.  If  one  has  not  seen 
or  felt  an  environment  where  there  is  a  true  relation- 
ship between  its  parts  then  the  correct  evaluation 
of  any  environment  must  be  difficult.  Examples  of 
convincing  relationships  between  the  parts  of  build- 
ings exist  ver\'  little  in  this  country.  Veiy  little,  as 
vou  know. 

That  puts  teachers  sometimes  in  an  awkward 
situation  since  it  can  easily  be  agreed  upon  that 
architecture  can  only  be  experienced  by  visit- 


ing, and  that  there  is  no  other  way. 

You  see  I  am  not  interested  in  teaching.  I  really  am 
not.  I  am  interested  in  architecture,  so  the 
techniques  of  teaching  never  have  interested  me  in 
the  least. 

Permit  me  to  say  a  word  about  your  architec- 
ture. Very  often  it  appears  that  your  architec- 
ture has  a  heroic  quality.  What  interests  me 
here:  Is  it  something  you  try  to  achieve  con- 
sciously? Or  is  it  rather  an  unconscious,  or  bet- 
ter, subconscious  reaction  to  events  in  society — 
a  reaction  to  a  time  that  can  no  longer  claim 
heroes,  a  time  that  is  continuously'  ready  for 
compromises  at  the  cost  of  principles  and  in 
which  conformity  is  easily  acceptable?  Could  it 
be  that  you  react  against  the  Zeitgeist  and  that 
would  explain  the  heroic  quality  in  your  ar- 
chitecture? 

No,  I  don't  see  it  that  way.  I  am  interested,  among 
other  things,  in  architectural  scale  and  see  my  ar- 
chitectural efforts  as  a  reaction  to  the  city.  Because 
everything  seems  to  be  of  the  same  scale.  Also,  we 
don't  know  how  to  manipulate  scale.  While  I  am 
fully  aware  scale  can  be  misused,  and  perhaps  I  do 
misuse  it,  I  don't  set  out  to  make  heroic  buildings. 
I  set  out  to  make,  in  certain  cases,  an  "anchor"  when 
it  seems  appropriate  to  me.  Maybe  you  think  I  do 
that  all  too  often.  Perhaps,  since  it  is  quite  easy  to 
misuse  an  idea.  Let  me  repeat,  I  am  fascinated  by 
architectural  scale.  Mow  something  reads.  I  am  not 
interested  in  everything  being  dinky  and  little.  Quite 
the  contrary. 

I  want  to  combine  large  scale,  small  scale,  and  inter- 
mittent scale;  and  it  is  my  objective  to  relate  that 
to  the  intention  of  the  building  and  its  placement. 
I  regard  this  as  part  and  parcel  of  Urbanism.  I  think 
the  word  heroic  does  not  apply  here — heroic  is 
something  else. 


A  Critical  Afterthought: 


The  Pragmatic  Vogue 


"Be  pragmatic!"  is  more  than  a  commonly  used  im- 
perative, it  is  advice  given  in  the  design  studio  and 
during  jury  sessions.  The  immediate  impact  of  this 
advice  can  be  recognized  by  the  suspension  of  all 
further  discussion  of  the  issue  at  hand,  once  this 
expression  is  made.  The  elegance  of  the  phrase  lies 
not  in  its  brevity  but  in  the  permission  to  use  it  in 
a  manner  that  is  graced  by  a  benevolent  attitude 
and  is  free  of  the  need  to  invoke  justifications.  It 
grants  the  user  an  unassailable  position  and  absolves 
him  from  deliberations  that  could  become  strenu- 
ous. Once  uttered,  it  automatically  assumes  an  au- 
thority that  is  steeped  in  common  sense  and  matter- 
of-factness,  based  on  the  approval  of  practical  men 
and  the  appeal  of  being  reasonable.  Not  the  slightest 
allusion  to  these  aspects  is  necessary;  their  direct 
relationship  to  the  utterance  is  self-evident  and  al- 
ways implied. 

It  would,  without  doubt,  be  foolish  to  deny  the  posi- 
tive side  of  this  advice.  Yet,  what  is  quite  often  over- 
looked is  that  to  be  pragmatic  is  not  a  remedy  which 
can  lay  claim  to  a  universal  quality  that  is  above  and 
beyond  drawbacks.  This  brief  article  would  like  to 
address  its  shortcomings.  It  is  necessary  to  leave  the 
realm  of  design  and  discuss  the  matter  in  a  broader 
context. 

Pragmatism  was  elevated  to  a  philosophical  system 
by  Charles  Sanders  Peirce  at  the  end  of  the  19th 
century.  At  that  time,  metaphysical  and  ontological 
considerations  were  part  of  pragmatic  thought. 
Under  the  stewardship  of  William  James  and  John 
Dewey,  the  two  principal  proponents  of  pragmatism 
in  this  century,  these  two  considerations  began  to 
loose  their  influence  on  pragmatic  thought.  The  then 
established  central  thesis  of  pragmatism  held  that 
the  perceptible  consequences  of  any  theory  consti- 
tute the  test,  or  explanation,  of  its  validity.  In  other 
words,  practical  consequences  were  the  only  permis- 
sible proof  of  tnith.  In  the  latter  half  of  this  century, 
parts  of  pragmatism  reappeared  as  the  foundation 


for  incrementalism,  a  decision-making  theory  in  op- 
position to  rational  (and  positivistic)  decision-making 
concepts. 

In  incrementalism  the  decision  maker  focuses  only 
on  those  policies  that  differ  incrementally  from  exist- 
ing ones.  No  attempt  is  made  to  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  possible  alternatives — only  a 
very  small  number  of  alternatives  are  considered. 
Furthermore,  for  each  alternative  only  a  restricted 
number  of  important  consequences  are  investigated 
and  evaluated.  Incrementalism  does  not  search  for 
the  right  solution,  it  is  satisfied  with  an  approxima- 
tion to  a  right  solution. 

The  fundamental  problem  with  this  kind  of  prag- 
matism is  its  assumption  in  regard  to  reality.  In- 
crementalism rests  on  the  belief  that  the  existing 
reality  is  the  best  possible  one  since  it  came  into 
existence.  Put  differently,  previous  decisions  are  not 
called  into  doubt;  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
reached  is  sufficient  evidence  for  their  "correct- 
ness." Reaching  a  decision  is  no  longer  based  on 
validity;  agreement  is  the  new  criterion.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  decision  makers  can  agree  on  the  same 
policy  for  different  ends  and,  at  times,  even  conflict- 
ing ends.  Incrementalism  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween a  false  and  true  consensus.  The  reliance  on 
agreement  alone  has  an  additional  flaw:  principles 
or  ideas  become  unduly  compromised  or  disappear 
altogether.  As  a  consequence  of  this  particular  view 
of  reality,  incrementalism  is  criticized  for  perpetuat- 
ing in  an  unquestioning  manner  the  status  quo,  or 
prevailing  ideologies.  It  is,  in  essence,  an  uncritical 
activity,  since  there  is  no  necessity  to  probe  funda- 
mentally current  or  preceding  conditions.  In- 
crementalism can  be  accused  of  being  a  kind  of 
naive  realism  for  appearances  are  taken  for  granted 
or  viewed  as  the  only  reality  existing.  Another  major 
problem  with  incrementalism  arises  because  it  not 
only  tends  to  overlook  basic  innovations  but  also  to 
suppress  them — as  it  seeks  no  more  than  limited 


variations  of  past  conditions.  While  an  acciunulation 
of  small  steps  could  lead  to  significant  change,  there 
is  no  mechanism  in  incrementalism  to  direct  such 
change;  incremental  decision  making  leads  to  action 
without  direction.  It  has  been  shown  time  and  again 
that  the  attachment  to  things  familiar  can  become 
so  rigid  as  to  nullify  a  genuine  application  of  intellect 
and  creativity.  Pragmatism,  in  its  present  form,  has 
become  an  anti-intellectual  force.  It  seems  as  if 
Ale.xis  de  Tocqueville's  warning  about  the  oppression 
of  the  nonconformist  creative  spirit  by  an  over- 
simplifying majority,  given  to  stereotyped  thinking, 
must  be  repeated  again.  De  Tocqueville  had  the 
implications  of  mediocrity  in  mind  while  issuing  this 
warning. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  criticisms  presented 
in  regard  to  current  pragmatic  thought  apply  also, 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  pragmatism  in  architec 
tural  activity.  Design  executed  solely  in  a  pragmatic 
manner  would  become  nothing  else  than  problem- 
solving.  The  adherence  to  such  practice  would 
guarantee  the  unreflected  continuation  of  sameness 
or  the  uncritical  acceptance  of  new  trends.  The 
seeming  contradiction  in  this  statement  disappears 
if  one  agrees  with  Walter  Benjamin  that  the  illusion 
of  novelty  is  reflected,  like  one  mirror  in  another, 
in  the  illusion  of  sameness.  Both  are  the  quintes- 
sence of  false  consciousness.  One  must  distinguish 
here  between  novelty  for  the  sake  of  novelty  and 
meaningful  innovation  necessary  for  overcoming 
previous  mistakes  and  problems  created  by  new  con- 
ditions. In  conclusion,  the  advice  "be  pragmatic" 
must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt  since  it  provides 
a  context  nonconducive  to  creative  thought  and  ac- 
tivity. This  advice  is  another  of  the  many  worn-out 
coins  that  we  pass  unexamined  from  hand  to  hand 
in  an  everyday  life  that  has  become  unreflective. 


Johann  Albrecht 
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